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Preface 


This  work  presents  an  SADT  Actigram  model  of  the  funct¬ 
ional  requirements  for  implementing  an  Avionics  Integration 
Support  Facility.  The  functional  requirements  are  universal 
among  avionics  systems  though,  until  standardization  of  avion¬ 
ics  systems/subsystems  is  complete,  implementations  will  remain 
system-specific.  Also  presented  here  is  a  Q-GERT  simulation 
of  a  specific  implementation  of  a  portion  of  the  functional 
requirements. 

SADT  is  a  technique  developed  by  the  SofTech  Corporation, 
of  WaJtham,  Massachusettes .  Research  accomplished  by  the  TRW 
Defense  and  Space  Systems  Group  also  proved  quite  helpful  in 
accomplishing  this  investigation. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  Dr.  Gary 
B.  Lamont,  my  research  advisor  who  provided  valuable  guidance 
and  encouragement.  I  thank  my  thesis  readers,  Mr.  Ray  Rubey 
of  the  SofTech  Corporation,  and  Professor  Charles  Richard, 
whose  constructive  comments  helped  me  to  improve  the  quality 
of  this  work.  I  also  thank  Captain  Steven  Cristiani,  of 
SEAFAC,  the  organization  who  sponsored  this  investigation, 
for  his  guidance  and  advice  in  my  efforts. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  my  wife,  Linda,  for  her  limit¬ 
less  love  and  support  during  the  past  year,  and  the  many  hours 
she  spent  helping  me  with  the  grapnics  presented  here. 
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Abstract 


The  design  and  implementation  of  avionic  software  support 
facilities  known  as  Avionic  Integration  Support  Facilities 
(AISFs)  are  investigated.  A  complete  set  of  AISF  functional 
requirements  is  presented  in  Data  Flow  Diagram  format.  This 
method  of  presentation  facilitated  the  hierarchical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  functional  requirements.  From  these  functional 
requirements  an  implementation  model  for  such  a  facility  is 
developed.  The  modeling  vehicle  used  is  Sof tech's  Structured 
Analysis  and  Design  Technique  (SADT).  The  SADT  model  depicts 
inputs,  processes,  outputs,  controls,  and  the  mechanisms 
required  to  implement  the  AISF. 

Following  completion  of  the  SADT  model  a  specific  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  portion  of  an  AISF,  the  Integration  Test  Bed  (ITB), 
is  examined.  The  ITB  considered  is  an  Avionics  Modernization 
Hot  Bench  presently  being  developed  by  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
Division,  System  Engineering  Avionics  Facility  (SEAFAC).  A 
portion  of  the  hot  bench,  the  real  time  simulation  software,  is 
modeled  and  analyzed  with  the  Queuing  Graphical  Evaluation  and 
Review  Technique  (Q-GERT).  Q-GERT  is  a  modeling  vehicle  and 
computer  analysis  tool  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
way  a  predictive  model  of  the  real  time  simulation  software  is 
provided  and  the  viability  of  the  hot  bench  design  verified. 

A  brief  investigation  of  possible  future  AISF  configura¬ 
tions  is  presented  along  with  a  discussion  of  presert  standard¬ 
ization  efforts  in  the  avionic  arena  and  their  effects  on 
avionic  software  support. 
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I.  Introduction 


Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  Embedded  Computer  Systems  (ECS)  integrated  into  Air 
Force  weapon  systems.  (Ref  23 * 126)  The  ECS,  along  with  its 
software  the  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP),  implements  or 
aids  in  the  implementation  of  system  and  subsystem  performance, 
and  integrates  the  system  elements  into  a  highly  effective 
weapon  system.  The  effective  change  and  engineering  support 
of  ECS  software  requires  specialized  facilities,  skills,  and 
equipment.  The  Avionics  Integration  Support  Facilities  (AISF), 
located  at  the  Air  logistics  Centers  (ALC),  provide  a  labora¬ 
tory  environment  where  OFPs  are  reprogrammed  and  ECS  engineer¬ 
ing  is  performed  including*  investigative  engineering,  system 
performance  evaluation,  analysis  and  resolution  of  hardware 
and  software  problems,  and  the  integration  and  testing  of  the 


ECS. 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  establish  a 


standard  software  development  system  applicable  through  the 
life  cycle  of  an  ECS  and  applicable  to  the  AISF.  A  model  of 
the  software  facilities  required  by  the  AISF  will  be  presented. 


Historical  Perspective 

Embedded  Computer  Systems  have  contributed  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  Air  Force  systems  with  improved  performance,  cap¬ 
ability,  and  flexibility.  (Ref  23*116)  They  are  programmable 
devices  exhibiting  high  speed,  accuracy  ,  and  reliability  in 
processing  and  manipulating  data,  performing  computations  and 
exorcising  control. 
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Ityp.ical  Weapon  System  (Ref  23 si) 


Li  An  ECS  may  be  configured  as  the  central  element  of  an 

aircraft  navigation  and  control  system.  In  this  role,  the  ECS 
receives  sensor,  mission,  and  aircrew  inputs.  Operating  on 
these  inputs,  it  then  computes  navigation,  steering,  and  weapon 
delivery  functions,  and  outputs  data  and  commands  to  the  cock¬ 
pit  displays,  flight  controls,  and  stores  management  systems. 
These  outputs  are  used  by  the  aircrew,  in  determining  tactics. 
Figure  1  depicts  a  typical  weapon  system  with  an  ECS. 

The  reprogrammable  aspect  of  the  ECS  potentially  provides 
the  weapon  system  with  great  flexibility.  In  most  uses  the 
embedded  computer  executes  software  programs  (OFPs).  Weapon 
system  performance  oan  be  more  easily  modified  or  enhanced  by 
changing  the  OFP  than  by  hardware  change.  The  reprogramming 
* v  of  the  computer  can  be  accomplished  much  faster  and  much  more 

economically  than  the  development  of  new  hardware.  This  feature 
of  the  ECS  provides  the  potential  for  economically  maintaining 
the  weapon  system's  performance  in  accordance  with  changirg 
user  requirements  over  the  operational  life  of  the  weapon 
system.  (Ref  23:126) 

The  development  of  an  OFP  for  a  weapon  system  begins  in 
(  the  analysis  phase  of  its  life  cycle  and  is  carried  through  the 

design,  coding  and  checkout,  test  and  integration,  and  the  oper¬ 
ational  phase,  the  longest  in  the  life  cycle,  will  last  from  ten 
to  thirty  years  depending  upon  the  weapon  system.  During  this 
phase,  OFPs  require  software  changes  every  one  to  four  years. 

(Ref  24 : 5)  These  engineering  and  reprogramming  tasks  are  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command's  Avionics  Integratioa 
Support  Facilities  (AISFs),  located  at  each  Air  Logistics  Center 
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(ALC).  (Ref  23:126) 


The  Integration  Support  Facilities  (ISPs)  provide  a 
myriad  of  services  which  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
user's  day  to  day  problems,  The  capabilities  of  the  ISF  are 
summarized  in  Table  1.  The  size  and  sophistication  of  these 
facilities  are  highly  dependent  upon  the  size  and  number  of 
ECSs  being  supported.  They  are  in  most  cases  colocated  with 
the  system  and  are  staffed  with  Air  Force  Personnel.  (Ref  23 * 
127) 

TABLE  1 

Integration  Support  Facility  Capabilities 

-Addition  and/or  change  in  systems  capability. 

-Deletion,  addition  and/or  change  in  operational 
modes. 

-Changes  in  operational  functions. 

-Reliability  and/or  maintainability  improvements. 

-Changes  and/or  replacement  of  system  equipment. 

-Improvement  of  test  capabilities. 

-Correction  -of  system  hardware  and  software 
deficiencies . 

-Corrections  to  operations  and/or  operational 
procedures . 

-Corrections  to  equipment  problems. 

-Compensation  for  equipment  degradation. 

-New  Developments. 

This  approach  is  intended  to  centralize  essential  management 
and  engineering  functions  for  the  system,  establish  a  close 
working  relationship  between  management,  systems  and  ECS 
engineering,  and  enable  the  ISF  to  more  effectively  deal  with 


h 


the  idiosyncraci.es  of  a  particular  system.  The  advantages  of 
this  approach,  greater  Air  Force  control,  coordinated  support 
activity,  and  continuous  uninterrupted  support,  generally  result 
in  more  responsive  support.  (Ref  23*127) 

ISF  equipment  is  composed  of  both  laboratory  and  weapon 
system  resources.  The  ECS  support  requirement  determines  the 
quantity  and  sophistication  of  the  equipment,  but  as  a  minimum, 
the  ISF  generally  includes  a  host  computer,  dynamic  simulator, 
and  an  ECS  mock-up.  The  computer  system  and  some  features  of 
The  dynamic  simulator  have  capabilities  enabling  them  to  be 
shared  among  all  ECSs  supported  by  the  ISF,  however  the  ECS 
mock-up  is  generally  peculiar  to  a  particular  system,  and  may 
not  be  a  complete  replication  of  the  weapon  system  ECS.  The 
principal  tool  used  in  the  ISF  to  test  and  accomplish  repro¬ 
gramming  changes  for  OFPs  is  the  dynamic  simulator.  These 
simulators  provide  a  real  world  dynamic  environment  for  quan¬ 
titative  analysis  and  test  and  evaluation  of  ECS  software 
changes.  They  are  used  for  investigating  ECS  system  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems.  The  simulators,  configured  in  multi-mode, 
provide  the  capability  to  monitor  ECS  performance  in  real  time. 
The  various  modes  include  man-in- the-loop,  canned  scenario, 
and  non-real  time  operation.  (Ref  23*128)  The  man- in- the-loop 
mode  provides  the  capability  for  evaluating  man-machine  inter¬ 
faces  and  real  time  operation.  The  canned  scenario  mode  enables 
the  performance  of  trend  and  sensitivity  analysis  and  provides 
a  controlled  environment.  The  non-real  time  mode  provides  the 
capability  to  load  and  verify  OFPs.  When  coupled  with  the  host 
computer  system,  the  dynamic  simulators  can  also  provide  support 
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to  the  initial  code  and  dehug  effort  in  software  development. 
Use  of  the  dynamic  simulator  for  the  development  of  OFP  changes 
results  in  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  software  is 
correct  when  released  for  operational  use.  (Ref  23  1 128) 

Test  and  evaluation  of  interfaces  between  the  ECS  computer 
and  other  subsystems  is  accomplished  on  the  ECS  Integration 
Test  Bed  (ITB),  mock-up,  or,  hot  test  bench.  The  '  ot  bench 
functionally  integrates  the  actual  ECS  hardware  with  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  provides  a  capability  to  test  timing  and  hardware/ 
software  compatibility.  The  hot  benches  provide  the  capability 
for  analyzing  ECS  system  problems  at  the  system,  subsystem,  and 
module  level.  Among  the  problems  which  can  be  successfully 
diagnosed  using  a  hot  bench  are  those  which  are  application- 
dependent,  time-dependent,  and  intermittent.  Hot  benches  also 
provide  an  excellent  environment  for  duplicating  user  problems 
and  evaluating  solutions. 

The  host  computer  provides  the  ISF  staff  with  a  general 
purpose  interactive  computing  capability,  which  allows  them  to 
code  and  debug  programs,  cross-compile,  and  cross-assemble  OFPs 
and  source  data.  The  host  computer  also  provides  the  ability 
to  generate  code  and  documentation,  store  format,  manipulate 
data,  maintain  engineering  and  management  data,  and  reduce/ 
analyze  test  data.  (Ref  23 i 129) 

The  Air  Force  faces  a  rapidly  expanding  critical  mission 
need  to  support  new  requirements  for  digital  weapon  systems. 
With  the  projected  influx  of  ECSs  into  the  Air  Force  inventory 
a  heavy  demand  will  be  made  upon  personnel  and  other  resources 
required  to  support  these  systems.  (Ref  11:2)  Applying  current 


methods  of  ECS  support  to  this  requirement  could  result  in  a 
shortage  of  personnel  and  funds  This  deficit  along  with  the 
accelerated  use  of  OFPs  in  weapon  systems  will  result  in  a 
decreasing  AFLC  support  posoure  as  additional  ECSs  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  inventory. 

For  these  reasons  an  integrated,  automated,  modular, 
skills-hierarchical  approach  to  the  software  support  capability 
must  be  developed  to  insure  timely  support  to  the  combat  mis¬ 
sion  from  system  engineering  development  through  the  life  of 
the  system.  Standardized,  modular,  and  automated  hardware  and 
software  support  tools  are  needed  at  each  ALC  to  improve  cur¬ 
rent  support.  ECS  hardware  and  software  standardization  must 
be  the  norm.  (Ref  11s 2) 


Objective 

In  this  investigation  a  complete  design  for  an  Avionics 
Integration  Support  Facility  (AISF)  will  be  developed.  Though 
hardware,  facilities,  personnel,  and  software  requirements  will 
be  considered,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  software.  Software 
requirements  in  the  form  of  development  tools  and  techniques 
will  be  considered.  Hardware  will  mainly  be  considered  as  it 
interfaces  with  the  required  software. 

Based  upon  the  complete  design  for  an  AISF  a  model  will 
be  presented  and  implemented  using  the  Structured  Analysis  and 
Design  Technique  (SADT)  design  tool.  SADT  lends  itself  espe¬ 
cially  well  to  this  purpose  because  it  provides  a  methodology 
for  performing  functional  analysis  and  design.  It  provides 
the  techniques  for  thinking  in  a  structured  way  about  large 
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-  if 


and  complex  problems  and  communicates  the  results  in  a  clear, 
concise  notation.  A  portion  of  the  model,  the  Integration 
Test  Bed  (ITB)  will  then  be  simulated  using  the  Queuing  Graph¬ 
ics  Evaluation  Review  Technique  (Q-GERT)  modeling  and  analysis 
language.  Q-GERT  is  an  automated  simulation  tool  designed  for 
studying  the  procedural  aspects  of  systems.  The  design  of 
Q-GERT  is  hierarchical  allowing  the  modeler  to  extend  or  revise 
the  model.  The  ITB  to  be  simulated  is  an  Avionics  Moderni¬ 
zation  Hot  Bench  (AMHB)  being  developed  by  the  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  (ASD)  of  the  USAF  Systems  Command, 

Approach 

The  ultimate  goals  of  the  investigation  are  to  reduce  the 
proliferation  of  AISFs  in  the  Air  Force,  to  save  the  Air  Force 
money  with  a  standard  AISF  design,  and,  to  present  a  complete 
SADT  model  of  the  software  requirements  of  the  AISF.  It  is 
also  the  goal  of  this  investigation  to  provide  to  the  Systems 
Engineering  Avionics  Facility  (SEAFAC)  Branch  of  ASD,  a  pre¬ 
dictive  simulation  model  of  their  AMHB. 

These  goals  were  accomplished  in  three  phases.  Phase  One 
involved  a  thorough  literature  search  in  order  to  determine 
the  functional  and  operational  needs  of  such  a  facility. 

Though  research  included  all  aspects  of  the  AISF,  concentration 
was  focused  on  software  facilities.  Research  was  accomplished 
in  the  area  of  facility  standardization  and  how  it  will  apply 
to  the  functional  and  operational  AISF.  Present  moves  toward 
standardization  such  as  the  MIL-STD  1553B  Multiplex  Data  Bus, 
MIL-SI'D  1750A  Computer  Instruction  Set  Architecture,  and  the 
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MIL-STD  High  Order  Language  (HOL)  Jovial  and  future  HOL  Ada,  f 

and  their  impact  upon  the  job  of  avionics  software  development 
and  maintenance  were  explored.  Research  on  the  impact  of  stan¬ 
dardization  upon  such  factors  as  cost,  schedule,  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  AISF  and  Embedded  Computer  Systems  (ECS)  was  con¬ 
ducted.  ) 

In  Phase  Two  research  resulted  in  determination  of  soft¬ 
ware  facilities  required  for  an  AISF,  This  phase  produced  the 
SADT  model  of  the  AISF.  In  developing  the  AISF  model  a  top- 
down  development  approach  was  used,  allowing  the  design  to 
first  address  those  levels  closest  to  the  users,  and  to  insure 
that  the  design  was  consistent  with  user  requirements  of  the 
next  higher  level.  This  top-down  approach,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  SADT,  yielded  clear  written  specifications  and  diagrams 
that  will  provide  to  those  implementing  the  design  the  required 
unambiguous  information. 

In  Phase  Three,  a  portion  of  the  model  developed  in  the 
previous  phase  was  examined  and  simulated  using  the  Q-GERT 
language.  A  predictive  model  cf  the  real  time  simulation  por¬ 
tion  of  the  KC-135  AMHB  was  developed  and  run  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  functional  characteristics  of  the  AMHB. 

Overview  of  The  Thesis 

The  structure  of  the  thesis  goes  from  high-level  to  de¬ 
tailed  to  high-level.  Chapter  II  provides  a  brief  treatment 
of  the  process  of  deriving  functional  requirements.  In  Chap-  * 
ter  III  the  functional  requirements  for  the  complete  AISF  are 
presented  in  Data  Flow  Diagram  format.  The  next  chapter  pro- 


vides  the  more  detailed  SADT  model  of  those  functional  require¬ 
ments  including  controls  and  mechanisms  affecting  and  facili¬ 
tating  the  functions.  Contained  in  Chapter  IV  are  only  top- 
level  SADT  diagrams  for  all  but  the  Integration  Test  Bed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  model.  The  complete  model  is  contained  in  Appendix 
C.  The  detailed  model  for  the  ITB  portion  of  the  AISF  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  Chapter  IV  because  the  next  chapters  deal  specifically 
with  it. 

In  Chapter  V  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  design  of  an  1TB 
being  implemented  a±  SEAFAC  is  presented.  The  ITB  is  discussed 
with  respect  to  the  functional  requirements  of  Chapter  III  and 
the  model  of  Chapter  IV.  In  Chapter  VI  the  ITB's  real  time 
simulation  software  is  modeled  and  analyzed  with  Q-GERT.  Five 
experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  if  SEAFAC 's  design  is 
viable  and  conclusions  and  results  of  these  experiments  are 
presented.  Supporting  data  are  located  in  Appendix  E. 

Chapter  VII  once  again  deals  with  the  total  AISF.  Present 
moves  towards  avionic  systems  standardization  are  discussed 
along  with  their  possible  impacts  on  the  AISF  concept.  Two 
new  concepts  for  standard  AISFs  of  the  future  are  presented 
and  discussed. 

Finally,  Chapter  VIII  summarizes  this  investigation  and 
provides  recommendations  for  further  research. 


II,  Determining  Functional  Requirements  For 
Development  Specifications 

Introduction 

This  chapter  describes  and  illustrates  the  procedure 
of  deriving  the  functional  requirements  to  be  used  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  design  for  a  standard  Avionics  Integration  Support 
Facility  (AISF).  Though  requirements  for  hardware,  software, 
facilities,  and  personnel  must  be  considered,  the  emphasis 
here  will  be  upon  determination  of  software  requirements. 
First,  a  general  discussion  of,  and  justification  for,  funct¬ 
ional  requirements  is  given.  Next,  the  requirements  analysis 
procedure  is  discussed  and  accompanied  by  a  set  of  SADT  dia¬ 
grams  illustrating  the  process.  Finally,  functional  require¬ 
ments  are  discussed  and  the  procedure  for  determining  them 
is  presented  in  SADT  format.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  performance  requirements,  and  development 
standards  and  constraints. 

Background 

A  complete  and  accurate  set  of  software  functional 
requirements  is  fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  standard 
AISF.  The  purpose  of  establishing  requirements  for  the  AISF 
is  to  specify  to  those  who  will  implement  the  facility  all 
the  known  requirements  of  the  software  which  will  be  required 
for  the  processes  to  be  accomplished  by  the  AISF.  Definitive 
software  requirements  are  essential  to  ensure  AISF  software 
which  will  accomplish  the  mission  objectives  and  provide  for 
expansion  to  accomplish  future  objectives  while  minimizing 


the  cost  of  the  AISF,  The  software  requirements  derived  from 
system  specifications  establish  functional,  performance,  and 
interface  requirements  that  the  AISF  software  must  be  designed 
to  meet,  They  establish  development  standards  and  constraints 
to  which  the  AISF  software  and  its  documentation  must  comply. 
Good  software  requirements  will  convey  to  those  actually 
implementing  the  facility  precisely  what  is  required  for 
mission  accomplishment.  This  will  enable  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  to  define  a  viable  technical  approach 
and  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  AISF  software  dev¬ 
elopment  cost.  It  also  increases  the  probability  that  the 
end  product  will  satisfy  Air  Force  mission  objectives.  Good 
requirements  produced  early  in  the  facility  development 
process  will  pay  off  economically  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
belter  AISF  performance  as  well  as  facilitating  top-down 
design,  meaningful  testing,  and  management  visibility  and 
control.  (Ref  6*3) 

Software  Requirements  Analysis 

A  prerequisite  for  specifying  software  requirements  is 
a  software  requirements  analysis.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
objectives  and  interfaces  is  necessary  to  derive  and  document 
specific  and  quantitative  AISF  software  requirements.  The 
AISF  software  functional  specification  should  include  all 
requirements  with  which  a  standard  facility  will  have  to 
comply  to  perform  its  intended  function  adequately.  The 
AISF  software  requirements  describe  the  functions  that  the 
AISF  software  must  perform,  the  environment  in  which  the 
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Figure  3.  AISF  Requirements  Analysis 
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software  must  operate  and  constraints  and  standards  that  must 
be  satisfied  during  AISP  software  design  and  development. 

Figure  2  depicts  the  system  engineering  process  that  results 
in  requirements  that  will  define  the  AISP.  The  process 
involves  a  hierarchy  of  requirements  generation,  beginning 
with  an  operational  mission  need  and  ending  with  detailed 
engineering  specifications  and  data.  Each  level  of  require¬ 
ments,  beginning  with  functional  requirements,  leads  to  the  next 
lower  level  of  detail  until  the  entire  facility  is  specified. 

The  process  continues  to  define  and  optimize  the  requirements 
on  subsystems,  comprising  the  entire  AISP.  This  engineering 
data  is  then  analyzed  to  determine  design  requirements.  Eng¬ 
ineering  and  tradeoff  studies  are  performed  to  determine  the 
best  approach  to  a  total  integration  facility  configuration. 

This  effort  results  in  a  system  specification  for  the  AISF. 

(Ref  6s 1-5) 

The  Requirements  Analysis  Procedure 

Software  requirements  analysis  is  an  interactive 
process  which  may  require  numerous  iterations  of  tradeoffs 
to  determine  the  best  possible  approach.  Life  cycle  costs 
are  also  part  of  the  selection  criteria  for  determining  not 
only  the  types  of  computer  equipment  and  programs,  but  also 
the  subsystem  architecture  and  allocation  of  requirements  to 
subsystem  elements. 

Figures  3  through  5  depict  the  AISP  software  require¬ 
ments  analysis  procedure.  Figure  3  gives  an  overall  view 
of  the  process  of  requirements  generation.  This  process 
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occurs  in  three  phases  and  results  in  the  complete  set  of 
requirements  for  AISP  software.  Box  1  represents  phase  I 
which  consists  of  studying  the  system  level  requirements, 

•AISP  conceptual  design  and  the  environment  the  AISF  is 
expected  to  support.  The  first  step  is  to  study  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  AISF  conceptual  design  and  system  level 
requirements  and  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  AISF  soft¬ 
ware  requirements.  This  analysis  yields  a  preliminary  set  of 
AISF  software  functions. 

The  environment  which  the  AISF  must  support  and  operate 
in  is  also  studied  during  phase  I.  This  includes  consider¬ 
ations  such  as  types  of  systems  to  be  supported  and  extent 
of  support  to  be  provided  by  the  AISF. 

Phase  II,  which  is  shown  in  Figure  4,  consists  of 
deriving  the  detailed  AISF  software  requirements,  the  funct¬ 
ional  and  performance  requirements,  and  development  standards 
and  constraints.  In  order  to  produce  requirements  which 
correspond  to  acceptable  system  performance,  while  minimizing 
AISF  cost,  numerous  tradeoffs,  iterations,  and  studies  must 
be  performed.  Figure  4  shows  hardware,  facility,  and  personnel 
requirements  analysis  occurring  simultaneously  to  the  software 
requirements  analysis.  These  two  analyses  must  be  inter¬ 
active  so  that  the  software  requirements  are  compatible  with 
the  other  requirements  and  to  minimize  AISF  cost.  Hence  the 
hardware/facility/personnel  requirements  analysis  results 
must  be  made  available  to  the  software  requirements  analysis 
and  vice  versa.  The  net  result  of  a  successful  phase  II 
is  a  baseline  set  of  AISF  software  requirements. 
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Figure  5-  Analyze  and  Refine  Requirements 
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Determine  Functional  Requirements  (Context) 
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Phase  III  of  the  software  requirements  analysis  proced¬ 
ure  is  an  assessment  of  the  requirements  determined  in  phase 
II  relative  to  completeness,  traceability,  testability,  con¬ 
sistency,  and  feasibility.  This  phase  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
5.  This  phase  also  involves  factoring  in  updated  hardware/ 
personnel/facility  characteristics  into  the  requirements. 

The  third  phase  may  result  in  many  changes  to  the  require¬ 
ments  produced  by  phase  II.  This  is  part  of  the  iterative 
process  that  yields  good  software  requirements. 


Functional  Requirements 

Functional  requirements  for  the  AISF  software  specify 
the  processing  it  performs.  An  AISF  software  function  may 
include  decision  logic  as  well  as  arithmetic  processing. 


"The  functional  requirements  describe  the  inputs,  outputs, 
and  processing  performed  by  each  function  and  they  specify 
the  quantitative  performance  requirements  of  each  function 
when  applicable."  (Ref  6j3*0 

In  Figures  6-9  the  process  of  deriving  a  complete  set 


of  functional  requirements  is  illustrated.  The  process 
of  deriving  functional  requirements  begins  with  establishing 
and  defining  all  the  functions  'that  must  be  performed  by 
the  AISF’s  software.  Functions  are  identified  during  the 
requirements  analysis  as  a  result  of  studying  the  mission  the 
facility  is  to  perform  and  the  type  of  hardware  that  the 
software  must  run  on.  The  combination  of  all  AISF  software 


functions  constitutes  all  desired  processing  capabilities 
of  the  software.  Figure  7  depicts  the  process  of  deriving 
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Figure  7.  Determine  Functional  Requirements 
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Establishing  Processing  Performed  by  Functions 


functional  requirements.  Based  upon  the  systems  to  be  supp¬ 
orted  and  the  mission  of  the  AISF,  all  functions  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  it  are  determined.  Identified  functions  serve 
as  imputs  to  a  process  for  determining  function  outputs  based 
upon  the  mission  of  the  AISF.  This  process  is  further  detailed 
in  Figure  8.  The  input  to  the  process  is  the  set  of  identif¬ 
ied  functions  of  the  AISF  software.  The  process  of  determin¬ 
ing  and  identifying  function  outputs  involves  determination 
of  function  aspects  such  as  output  destinations!  units  of 
measure,  limits  and  ranges  of  values,  accuracy  and  precision 
required,  and  frequency  of  update.  Once  the  function  outputs 
are  established,  the  processing  to  be  performed  by  each  funct¬ 
ion  must  be  identified.  This  process  is  detailed  in  Figure  9 
and  is  accomplished  by  first  establishing  the  precise  object¬ 
ives  of  each  function  and  then  analysing  what  processing  is 
required  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 

After  the  processing  requirements  of  a  function  are 
determined,  the  required  inputs  to  the  function  can  be 
identified  and  described,  including  the  sources  of  the  input 
data,  units  of  measure,  limits  and  ranges  of  values,  precis¬ 
ion,  and  frequency  of  the  input  data. 


Performance  Requirements 

Performance  requirements  specify  in  quantitative  terms 
hov/  v/ell  the  AISF  software  must  satisfy  its  processing  object¬ 
ives.  A  performance  requirement  may  be  directed  at  a  single 
function  or  it  may  be  directed  at  the  AISF  software  system  as 
a  whole.  A  performance  requirement  may  be  based  on  system 


level  requirements  imposed  upon  the  AISF  hy  other  systems  that 
interface  with  it.  A  performance  requirement  is  generally 
used  when  approximations,  compromises,  and  tradeoffs  must  he 
made  in  the  design  in  order  to  satisfy  a  processing  objective 
within  system  constraints  such  as  memory  or  throughput  limitat¬ 
ions. 

Development  Standards  and  Constraints 

The  software  development  standards  and  constraints  spec¬ 
ify  how  the  AISF  development  contractor  is  to  accomplish  the 
following  during  software  development i  assurance  of  compat¬ 
ibility  among  computer  program  c.mponents,  ensure  an  orderly, 
systematic  development  procedure,  ensure  adequate  software 
documentation  and  provide  for  future  modification  and  growth 
of  the  software.  Compliance  with  development  standards  and 
constraints  should  result  in  a  well  documented,  high-quality 
software  product  and  a  reduction  of  management,  check  out  and 
testing  costs  during  software  development. 

Design  Standards 

Generally,  software  design  standards  require  the  use 
of  a  top-down  procedure,  however,  v/hen  some  software  already 
exists,  a  combination  of  bottom-up  and  top-down  design  approa¬ 
ches  may  be  used.  Top-down  design,  which  starts  with  the  des¬ 
ign  of  the  top  level  function  and  proceeds  downward  in  the 
design  of  successively  lower  level  functions,  enhances  design 
traceability,  comple  veness,  and  comprehensiveness. 

Top-down  design  s  initiated  by  establishing  a  functional 
hierarchy,  with  the  top  lov'l  function  in  the  hierarchy,  the 
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overall  mission  to  be  performed  by  the  software.  Lower  levels 
are  obtained  by  breaking  down  the  software  functions  into 
smaller  functions  of  greater  detail.  The  software  functional 
requirements  must  be  mapped  onto  the  hierarchy. 

After  the  functional  hierarchy  is  established,  the  design 
of  each  function  can  occur,  starting  with  the  top  level  funct¬ 
ion  and  proceeding  downward.  Any  discrepancies  between  the 
software  functional  requirements  and  design  should  be  resolved 
at  each  level  of  design. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  the  actual  mechanics  of  performing  a 
requirements  analysis  and  deriving  specifications  for  the 
AISP  software  were  discussed.  This  approach  is  the  one  employed 
in  this  investigation  to  write  and  model,  in  SADT,  a  development 
specification  for  a  standard  AISP. 

The  production  of  a  development  specification  for  a 
standard  AISF  began  with  >a  requirements  analysis.  Though 
all  aspects  of  the  AISF  were  considered,  including  hardware, 
software,  facility,  and  personnel,  the  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  software  required  by  the  AISF  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

The  results  of  the  requirements  analysis  and  determination 
of  functional  requirements  was  a  complete  set  of  functional 
requirements  for  the  standard  AISF.  These  requirements  were 
translated  directly  into  the  DFD  model  of  Chapter  III  for 
SADT  modeling.  The  SADT  model  comprises  Chapter  IV. 

Design  standards  in  the  form  of  a  top-down  approach 
and  structured  design  were  imposed  upon  the  development 
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III.  AISF  Func lional  Requirements 

Introduction 

This  chapter  outlines  the  functional  requirements  for 
an  AISF.  The  OFP  change  process  accomplished  at  the  AISF 
is  similar  to  the  Full  Scale  Engineering  Development  (FSED) 
process  of  producing  software.  For  this  reason  the  FSED 
process  is  discussed  first  in  order  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  basic  steps  in  the  software  development  and  change 
process.  The  coverage  of  the  FSED  process  also  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  type  of  diagrams  used  to  document  the  AISF's 
functional  requirements. 

The  vehicle  for  documenting  the  functional  requirements 
is  the  Data  Flow  Diagram  (DFD).  The  DFD  is  a  graphic  tool 
used  to  depict  the  logical  flow  of  data  through  a  system.  The 
DFD  also  known  as  a  Bubble  Chart  or  Data  Flow  Graph  is  partic¬ 
ularly  useful  for  identifying  the  functions  of  a  system  and 
the  resultant  data  transformations.  (Ref  3 4 s 55 )  The  diagrams 
employed  here  each  represent  a  certain  level  of  detail  within 
the  AISF  operation.  Functional  requirements  are  stated  at  a 
high  level,  then  iterated  through  the  DFDs  to  detailed  funct¬ 
ional  requirements.  The  complete  hierarchy  is  documented  in 
Appendix  A.  Accompanying  the  DFDs  are  charts  showing  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  tools  required  to  fulfill  the  functional 
requirements  illustrated  in  the  diagrams.  Figure  10  shows 
an  example  of  the  format  in  which  the  functional  requirements 
are  presented.  Complete  functional  requirements  for  all  four 
phases  of  the  OFP  change  process  are  presented  in  this  manner. 
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Following  the  functional  requirements  is  a  generic 
resources  list  for  implementing  an  AISF.  This  list  covers, 
at  a  relatively  high  level  of  abstraction,  the  resources 
required.  The  resources  are  presented  in  a  hierarchical 
format  and  include  hardware,  software,  physical  facility, 
personnel,  training,  and  documentation  resources  required 
to  fulfill  the  functional  requirements  presented  earlier. 

Full  Scale  Engineering  Development  of  Software 

During  the  deployment  or  Operational  and  Support  (0  &  S) 
phase  of  a  weapon  system  life  cycle,  there  will  be  recurring 
needs  for  making  changes  in  operational  programs.  These  changes 
may  be  required  because  of  a  change  in  the  threat,  mission 
of  the  weapon  system,  or  changes  in  other  aspects  of  the  weapon 
system  such  as  ECS  hardware.  Changes  may  result  from  correction 
of  program  deficiencies  or  problems,  improvement  in  program 
operation,  or  enhancements  to  improve  capability.  The  basic 
change  cycle  or  sequence  consists  of  the  same  steps  required 
during  the  Full  Scale  Engineering  Development  (FSED)  of  the 
software . 

The  FSED  process  is  performed  in  a  sequence  of  steps 
which  converts  concepts  into  operational  software  and  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  generic  group  of  software-specific 
activities:  Requirements  (analysis/definition),  Preliminary 
Design,  Detail  Design,  Code  and  Unit  Test,  Integration  and 
Test,  and  System  Acceptance.  (Ref  5*9)  The  FSED  of  an 
operational  flight  program  (OFP)  can  be  depicted  in  DFD  format 
as  shown  in  Figure  11. 
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During  the  software  development  process,  a  set  of  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  tools  are  assembled  and  used  by  the  devel¬ 
oper  to  effectively  and  efficiently  accomplish  each  step. 

This  collection  of  hardware  and  software  is  called  a  Software 
Development  Facility  (SDF)  and  it  consists  of  the  following 
three  major  categories  of  equipment/software:  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Processor,  Software  Test  Bed  (STB),  and  Integration 
Test  Bed  (ITB)  or  Hot  Bench.  These  three  categories  may 
be  further  subdivided  into  generic  software  and  hardware 
support  tools.  The  DFD  of  Figure  11  may  be  depicted  in  the 
next  level  of  detail  to  illustrate  the  actions  associated 
with  each  step  of  the  FSED  process  of  an  OFP.  Figures  12 
through  17  illustrate  this  breakdown  and  accompanying  tables 
list  the  generic  categories  of  support  hardware  and  software 
required  to  accomplish  each  step. 

Figure  12  depicts  the  step  of  the  FSED  which  produces 
the  software  requirements.  During  this  step  functional  as 
v/ell  as  discrete  simulations  of  the  system  or  subsystems  are 
run  on  the  General  Purpose  Processor.  The  General  Purpose 
Processor  is  also  used  to  host  the  Data  Base  Management 
System  (DBMS)  employed  by  the  SDF  and  various  requirements 
analysis  aids.  This  general  purpose  large-scale  computing 
capability  is  used  throughout  the  FSED  process  to  run  off¬ 
line  support  software  which  is  used  to  compile  and  assemble 
computer  programs  and  to  prepare  the  programs  for  loading 
into  the  flight  computers.  The  General  Purpose  Processor 
may  also  host  various  analysis  and  design  tools,  data  reduct¬ 
ion  and  analysis  programs,  and  the  DBMS  including  configuration 
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control  support. 

In  the  Preliminary  Design  step  of  the  FSED  process  (Figure  13), 
scientific  simulations  of  the  system  are  run  on  the  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Processor  in  order  to  determine  design  parameters.  The 
General  Purpose  Processor  also  hosts  design  tools  used  in 
designing  the  algorithm  for  the  OFP  as  well  as  the  DBMS 
used  for  configuration  management.  The  product  of  the  Prelim- 
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inary  Design  Phase  is  an  algorithm  and  a  test  plan  for  the  OFP 
requirements  generated  in  the  Requirements  Determination  Phase. 

In  the  Detail  Design  Phase  (Figure  14),  the  algorithm 
produced  in  the  previous  phase  is  transformed  into  an  actual 
program  design.  The  General  Purpose  Processor  hosts  design  and 
automated  documentation  tools  for  this  purpose.  The  DBMS  is 
also  used  for  configuration  management.  The  products  of 
this  phase  are  a  detailed  design  for  the  OFP  as  well  as  a 
test  plan  for  testing  the  design. 

The  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase  of  the  FSED  process 
(Figure  15),  involves  actually  writing  and  testing  the  code 
comprising  the  OFP  modules.  In  this  step,  the  detailed  des¬ 
ign  produced  in  phase  four  is  transformed  into  tested,  bug- 
free  modules  ready  for  integration  info  a  complete  OFP.  The 
Code  and  Unit  Test  process  requires  the  General  Purpose  Proc¬ 
essor  for  hosting  the  necessary  assemblers,  compilers,  and 
loaders  required  to  produce  the  modules.  This  phase  also 
requires  the  use  of  the  Software  Test  Bed  (STB)  which  is 
used  to  run  the  operational  program  modules  on  the  actual 
operational  (Avionic)  computer,  while  another  computer  is 
used  to  simulate  the  inputs  to  the  interfaciing  electronic 
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equipment.  Program  module  performance  evaluation  is  obtained 

i 

/ 

by  monitoring  the  operational  computer  memory  and  electronic 
interfaces.  The  analyst  should  be  able  to  monitor  selected 
registers  and  addresses  of  the  operational  computer  and  have 
the  capability  to  stop  the  program,  change  parameters,  restart 
the  program,  and  single  step  through  the  program.  The  capability 
should  also  exist  for  the  analyst  to  perform  traces,  traps,  and 
dumps  on  selected  areas  of  the  OFP. 

In  the  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase  of  the  FSED  process,  scien¬ 
tific  simulations  are  used  to  provide  sensor  inputs  to  the 
operational  program  modules  and  simulations  may  be  used  to 
emulate  the  operational  computer  when  it  is  not  available.  The 
emulator  provides  the  capability  for  developing  the  software 
modules  before  the  operational  computer  has  been  completed. 

/ 

The  end  product  of  a  successful  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase 
is  a  collection  of  tested  and  bug-free  modules  to  be  integrated 
into  an  OFP. 

During  the  Integration  and  Test  Phase  (Figure  16),  the 
modules  are  integrated  into  a  complete  OFP  and  tested.  The 
General  Purpose  Processor  and  STB  are  used  along  with  compilers, 
assemblers,  loaders,  and  simulation  software  to  accomplish  the 
integration.  Once  a  completely  integrated  OFP  is  obtained  it 
is  tested  using  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  tools  running  on 
the  General  Purpose  Processor. 

After  a  complete  and  correct  OFP  is  obtained  it  is 
integrated  into  the  system  (ECS)  using  an  Integration  Test 
Bed  or  Hot  Bench.  The  ITB  is  similar  to  the  STB  except  that 
system  equipment  is  used  in  addition  to  the  operational  computer. 
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For  example,  instead  of  simulating  the  electronic  inter¬ 
face  equipment  on  a  computer,  the  actual  MIL-STD  1553  Mul¬ 
tiplex  Bus  would  be  used  in  the  ITB.  The  equipment  is  again 
artificially  stimulated  with  scientific  simulations  and 
mathematical  models  so  that  it  produces  realistic  inputs  to 
the  operational  computer.  The  ITB  is  a  tool  used  specific¬ 
ally  for  equipment/OFP  integration  and  the  product  produced 
from  this  integration  is  an  Embedded  Computer  System  with 
an  OFP  ready  for  the  final  phase  of  the  FSED  process,  System 
Acceptance  (Figure  1?). 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  FSED  process,  System  Acceptance, 
the  system  is  validated  with  flight  tests  and  on  the  ITB.  Data 
Reduction  and  Analysis  tools  hosted  on  the  General  Purpose 
Processor  are  used  to  analyze  results  of  the  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  system  is  functioning  properly.  If  the 
system  successfully  passes  the  validation  portion,  the  data 
base  for  configuration  management  is  updated  and  an  operational 
ECS  is  completed.  If  the  system  fails  the  validation  proc¬ 
ess,  the  system  requirements  and/or  software  requirements 
must  be  reexamined  and  the  FSED  process  reaccomplished. 

Software  Support  Activities  and  Requirements 

Software  updates  and  ECS  prototypes  and  modifications 
are  performed  with  detailed  planning  and  are  carried  out  in 
an  orderly,  systematic,  and  well-controlled  process  which 
parallels  the  FSED  process  discussed  in  the  previous 
section  of  this  chapter.  Software  (OFP)  updates  are  viewed 
as  microcosms  of  the  acquisition  development  process  and  a 
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Tools  Required 


Figure  20.  Steps  In  OFP  Change  Process 
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routine  change  cycle  will  he  approximately  12-18  months  in 
duration.  Steps  witnin  this  process  utilize  actions  which 
are  the  same  as  those  comprising  the  FSED  process:  Require¬ 
ments  (Analysis/Definition),  Preliminary  Design,  Detail  Design, 
Code  and  Unit  Test,  Integration  and  Test,  and  System  Accept¬ 
ance.  Figure  18  shows  the  steps  involved  in  the  software  change 
process  and  where  the  process  fits  into  the  overall  ECS  change 
cycle.  The  software  change  process  begins  with  the  analysis 
of  user's  problems  and  requirements,  and  culminates  with  a 
new,  validated  version  of  the  ECS.  The  tool  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  changes  is  the  AISF,  Figure  19  shows  the  highest 
level  DFD  illustrating  the  OFP  change  process.  Figure  20 
shows  the  next  level  of  detail,  the  fact  that  the  change 
process  may  be  broken  down  into  four  steps:  Analysis,  Design 
and  Mechanization,  Code  and  Debug,  and  Testing  and  Verificat¬ 
ion.  These  are  the  high-level  functions  of  the  AISF. 

Analysis  Phase  of  OFP  Change  Process.  The  change 
process  begins  with  the  Analysis  step  which  consists  of 
the  requirements  definition.  Analysis  of  problems  is  per¬ 
formed  using  both  the  General  Purpose  Processor  and  the  STB. 
During  this  phase,  a  determination  is  made  regarding  validity, 
feasibility,  risks,  impacts,  and  scope  of  proposed  changes. 
Table  2  (Ref  23*130)  lists  considerations  during  the  Analysis 
Phase.  In  the  DFD  of  Figure  21  the  fact  that  the  OFP  change 
Analysis  Phase  is  analagous  to  trie  FSED  Requirements  Definit¬ 
ion  Phase  is  illustrated.  Figure  22  breaks  down  the  Analysis 
Phase  into  yet  another  level  of  detail.  Those  considerations 
given  in  Table  2  contribute  to  the  feasibility  study. 
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Table  2 

Considerations  During  Analysis  Phase 

-  Operational  performance  and  interface  and  functional 
requirements 

-  Computer  time,  speed,  accuracy,  and  storage  require¬ 
ments 

-  Software  structure 

-  Operator  workload  impacts 

-  Interfaces  and  weapon  system  impacts 

-  Test  provisions  and  data 

-  Useability,  maintainability,  and  reliability 

-  Documentation  requirements 

-  Integration  and  acceptance  testing 

-  Time,  cost,  and  resource  requirements 

-  Alternatives 

-  Tradeoff  considerations 

- . - . —  -  ■  ■  - . —  -  -  -  — 

The  feasibility  study  can  be  further  divided  into  the  funct¬ 
ions  illustrated  in  Figure  23.  The  General  Purpose  Processor 
is  the  main  hardware  used  to  accomplish  the  functions  of  the 
feasibility  analysis  and  change  definition  activities.  Soft¬ 
ware  tools  hosted  by  the  General  Purpose  Processor  include 
a  DBMS, requirement  analysis  aids,  and  functional  simulat¬ 
ions.  The  DBMS  is  used  for  managing  files  associated  with 
the  feasibility  study  and  change  definition.  A  transaction 
log  should  be  maintained  documenting  all  file  activities  and 
providing  management  information  concerning  the  status  of 
the  Analysis  Phase  functions,  and  verification  and  validation 
activities.  The  DBMS  should  include  report  generation 
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capabilities  so  that  data  concerning  the  status  of  the  Analy¬ 
sis  Phase  can  be  presented  in  a  management-readable  format. 

Data  bases  hosted  on  the  General  Purpose  Processor  and  managed 
by  the  DBMS  of  importance  to  this  phase  include  Engineering 
Change  Proposal  (ECP)  Status,  OFP  Status,,  and  AISP  Configuration. 

The  analysis  support  software  hosted  on  the  General  Purpose 
Processor  are  intended  to  aid  the  engineer/programmers  in 
performing  system  engineering,  feasibility  analysis,  verific¬ 
ation  and  validation,  and  problem  analysis.  The  ECS  require¬ 
ments  ar.e  maintained  for  performing  traceability  analysis, 
analyzing  their  completeness,  and  identifying  their  inter¬ 
actions  during  the  Analysis  Phase.  Requirements  tracing 
should  be  automated  by  applying  appropriate  formal  documen¬ 
tation  rules.  A  partial  list  of  requirements  analysis  aids  is 
provided  by  Table  3« 

—  . .  1  ■  1  - - —  -  -  T 

Table  3 

Requirements  Analysis  Aids 

-  Data  Flow  Diagrams 

-  Q-GERT  Modeling  and  Simulation  Language 

-  Decision  Tables/Trees 

-  Structure  Charts 

-  Structured  English 

-  Flowcharters 

-  Automatic  Work  Control  Systems 

-  Automated  Drafting  Tools 

The  Functional  Simulation  is  another  software  tool  util¬ 
ized  by  the  AISF  during  the  Analysis  Phase.  Functional 
Simulations  are  grossly  simplified  analytic  models  programmed 
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on  the  General  Purpose  Processor.  They  model  a  portion  of  the 
overall  system  or  an  aspect  of  the  system’s  behavior,  and  are 
used  for  the  requirements  definition  portion  of  the  Analysis 
Phase.  Another  tool,  the  Discrete  Event  Simulation,  may  be 
used  to  model  gross  system  configuration  as  a  function  of 
specific  events  on  the  mission  time  line.  Discrete  Event 
Simulations  are  used  to  compare  target  computer  capabilities 
to  maximum  throughput  requirements  and  to  evaluate  execut¬ 
ive  design  tradeoffs.  The  network  modeling  vehicle  Q-GERT 
may  be  useful  for  Discrete  Event  Simulations. 

Often,  in  the  AISF  environment,  some  of  the  functions 
which  are  normally  run  on  the  General  Purpose  Processor  can 
be  combined  in  the  processor  of  the  Software  Test  Bed  (STB) 
or  the  Simulation  Host  Processor  (SHP).  The  STB  is  primar¬ 
ily  used  for  the  Code  and  Debug  and  Testing  and  Verification 
Phases  of  the  OFP  change  process.  Discussion  of  the  STB  is 
thus  deferred  to  those  sections  of  this  chapter. 

The  output  of  the  Analysis  Phase  of  the  OFP  change 
process  is  a  definition  of  change  requirements  and  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  scope  and  impacts. 

Design  and  Mechanization  Phase.  During  the  Design  and 
Mechanization  Phase,  the  requirements  generated  during  the 
Analysis  Phase  are  translated  into  a  specification  that 
states  interface,  performance,  and  functional  requirements 
and  further  translated  into  a  detailed  design  which  defines 
program  structure,  logic,  timing,  inputs,  outputs,  algorithms, 
and  data  bases.  (Ref  23s  131) 

The  design  and  Mechanization  Phase  of  the  OFP  change 
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cycle  encompasses  steps  analogous  to  the  Preliminary  and 
Detail  Design  steps  of  the  FSED  process.  The  outputs  of 
the  Preliminary  Design  step  are  an  algorithm  for  the  proposed 
OFP  change  and  a  test  plan  for  testing  the  algorithm.  These 
outputs  serve  as  inputs  to  the  Detail  Design  step  which  prod¬ 
uces  the  verified  and  detailed  OFP  design,  a  test  plan  for  the 
design,  and  a  set  of  test  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  Test  and 
Verification  Phase.  Figure  24  shows  the  highest  level  of 
detail  for  this  phase. 

Figure  2 5  shows  the  next  level  of  detail  in  the  Design 
and  Mechanization  Phase.  The  functions  performed  during  the 
Preliminary  Design  and  Detail  Design  steps  are  shown  as  well 
as  hardware  and  software  tools  required  to  accomplish  the  funct¬ 
ions. 

The  first  action  accomplished  during  the  Preliminary 
Design  portion  of  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase  is 
transforming  the  system  requirements  from  the  Analysis  Phase 
into  an  algorithm.  Design  tools,  data  base  management,  and 
scientific  simulations  are  run  on  the  General  Purpose  Proc¬ 
essor  for  this  purpose. 

The  DBMS  is  again  used  in  the  Design  and  Mechanization 
Phase  for  files  management  and  report  generation.  A  trans¬ 
action  log  should  be  maintained  and  management  information 
provided  concerning  the  status  of  the  software  development 
and  the  verification  and  validation  activities.  The  DBMS 
should  be  used  to  track  OFP  status,  and  the  AISF  configur¬ 
ation  during  this  phase  of  development. 

Various  design  tools  hosted  on  the  General  Purpose 
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Processor  should  be  employed  during  the  Design  and  Mechan¬ 
ization  Phase.  There  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  available  design 
tools  some  of  which  are  listed  in  Table  4. 


Table  4 
Design  Tools 

-  Data  Flow  Diagrams 

-  Structured  English 

-  Decision  Tables/Trees 

-  Flowcharting  and  Flowcharters 

-  HIPO  and  Function  Charts 

-  Structured  Analysis  and  Design  Technique  (SADT) 

-  Module  Coupling  and  Cohesion  Analysis 

-  Scientific  Simulations 

-  Q-GERT  Simulations 

-  Logic  and  Equation  Generators 

-  Automatic  Work  Control  Programs 

-  Automated  Drafting  Tools 


A  scientific  simulation  is  utilized  during  the  Design 
and  Mechanization  Phase  to  represent  the  equations  and  logic 
of  the  target  avionics  computer  software,  but  not  the  features 
of  scaling,  timing,  and  overflow  conditions,  or  the  details 
of  the  software/hardware  interfaces.  The  system  hardware  and 
environment  are  represented  by  application  software  in  the 
form  of  mathematical  models.  The  scientific  simulation  is 
used  during  the  Design  activity  to  verify  design  concepts 
and  to  investigate  the  effects  of  software  and/or  hardware 
changes  on  system  performance.  Another  use  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  simulation  is  for  the  prediction  of  system  performance 
and  accuracy  of  specified  system  hardware  tolerances.  The 
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Q-GERT  simulation  and  analysis  tool  is  also  a  particularly 
useful  tool  for  verifying  deisgn  and  predicting  system 
performance.  An  implementation  using  this  technique  is 
presented  in  Chapter  VI  of  this  report. 

During  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  algorithm  test  plan  is  also  conducted.  The 
algorithm  and  test  plan  serve  as  inputs  to  the  process  to 
actually  design  the  new  OFP. 

The  algorithm  and  algorithm  test  plans  are  inputs  to  the 
Program  Design  function.  During  this  portion  of  the  Design 
and  Mechanization  Process  a  detailed  program  design  is  prod¬ 
uced.  Concurrently,  a  program  test  plan  and  a  set  of  program 
test  criteria  should  he  developed.  Many  of  the  design  cools 
listed  in  Talbe  4  are  used  in  the  Program  Design  Process. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  functions  performed  during  the 
Design  Algorithm  process  is  shown  in  Figure  26.  System  require¬ 
ments  provide  the  framework  upon  which  a  precise  problem 
statement  is  developed.  A  precise  problem  statement  should 
tell  the  algorithm  designer  exactly  which  information  is 
available  and  what  still  needs  to  be  found.  Once  a  precise 
problem  statement  is  formulated,  it  must  be  modeled  math- 
ematicallly.  There  are  at  least  two  basic  questions  to  be 
addressed  when  formulating  this  model.  First,  the  modeler 
must  ask,  which  mathematical  structures  seem  best  suited 
for  the  particular  problem,  and,  are  there  other  problems 
that  have  been  solved  which  resemble  this  problem?  Another 
important  consideration  in  the  design  of  an  algorithm  is  its 
effectiveness.  Justification  should  be  offered  for  each 


step  of  the  algorithm-  involving  a  lemma  about  conditions  that 
exist  before  and  after  the  step  is  executed.  (Ref  14:9)  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  offer  proof  that  the  algorithm  will 
terminate  and  in  doing  so,  will  have  examined  all  the  approp¬ 
riate  input  data  and  produced  all  the  appropriate  output  data. 

Useful  algorithm  design  t^ols  and  techniques  are  also 
listed  on  Figure  26.  The  subgoals  approach  to  algorithm 
design  involves  reduction  of  a  difficult  problem  into  a 
sequence  of  simpler  problems  with  more  tractable  solutions 
which  can  ultimately  be  combined  to  solve  the  original 
problem.  Another  technique  of  algorithm  design ,  called 
hill  climbing,  makes  an  initial  guess  at  a  solution  to  the 
problem  and  then  proceeds  to  move  uphill  from  the  initial 
solution  toward  better  solutions  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Working  backward  involves  starting  at  the  goal  or  the  solut¬ 
ion  to  the  problem  and  working  backward  toward  the  initial 
problem  statement.  A  heuristic  algorithm  is  one  having  the 
following  properties:  it  will  usually  find  good,  though  not 
optimal  solutions  and  it  is  faster  and  easier  to  implement 
than  any  known  exact  algorithm.  Heuristics  may  be  used 
in  the  early  stages  of  algorithm  design  and  bui.-.t  up  to 
obtain  an  optimal  solution  to  the  problem.  The  algorithm 
design  technique  called  backtrack  programming  involves  an 
organized,  exhaustive,  search  which  often  avoids  searching 
all  possibilities.  The  backtrack  programming  technique  is 
generally  suitable  for  solving  problems  where  a  potentially 
large,  but  finite,  numoer  of  solutions  must  be  inspected. 

The  design  technique  called  branch  and  bound  is  similar 


Figure  27.  Develop  Algorithm  Test  Plan 
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to  backtracking  in  that  it  searches  a  tree  model  of  the  sol¬ 
ution  space  and  is  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  discrete 
combinatorial  problems.  Branch  and  bound  algorithms  are 
oriented  towards  optimization.  A  search  tree  is  constructed 
and  the  problem  being  solved  specifies  a  real-world  cost 
function  for  each  of  its  vertices.  The  goal  is  to  find  a 
configuration  which  maximizes  or  minimizes  the  cost  function 
(Ref  14*96-134) 

A  technique  called  computer  simulation  is  especially 
useful  in  the  development  of  algorithms  solving  problems 
pertaining  to  large  systems.  Computer  simulation  is  the 
process  of  conducting  experiments  on  a  computer  model  of  a 
dynamic  system  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  examining  the 
behavior  of  the  system  under  a  given  set  of  assumptions, 
parameters,  and  conditions.  Simulations  enable  the  design¬ 
ers  to  study  all  parts  of  a  fully  integrated  system  in  as 
much  detail  as  desired,  whereas  analytically,  only  individ¬ 
ual  parts  of  a  system  can  be  studied.  Simulations  allow  for 
the  control  and  measurement  of  all  variables  and  enable  the 
designer  to  obtain  information  about  a  real  system  when 
direct  experimentation  on  the  system  is  impractical.  They 
also  allow  the  designer  to  subject  the  system  to  different 
time  scales.  Time  can  be  slowed  to  examine  features  on  a 
microscopic  level  that  are  difficult  to  analyze  in  a  real 
system,  or  it  can  be  sped  up  to  gain  insight  on  a  macro¬ 
scopic  level.  Time  can  also  be  stopped,  reversed,  and 
replayed  to  study  unusual  behavior  patterns  in  greater 
detail. 
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Testing  may  be  described  as  an  experimental  verification 


that  the  algorithm  is  doing  what  it  should.  The  algorithm 
test  plan  should  be  formulated  with  this  fact  in  mind.  The 
algorithm  must  be  verified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  inputs. 
Generally,  the  set  of  all  possible  inputs  is  prohibitively, 
large  and  complete  testing  is  impractical,  therefore,  a  variety 
of  inputs  which  test  every  aspect  of  the  algorithm  must  be 
determined.  A  representative  sampling  of  the  cases  to  be 
encountered  during  system  operation  is  a  must.  Test  cases 
must  also  be  formulated  to  ascertain  the  algorithm's  perfor¬ 
mance  quality.  Simplifying  assumptions  made  during  the  Require¬ 
ments  Analysis  must  be  verified  experimentally.  Since  many 
large,  complicated  algorithms  are  difficult  to  study  math¬ 
ematically,  an  experimental  performance  evaluation  is  espec¬ 
ially  important,  since  this  is  the  only  way  to  judge  the 
•quality  of  the  algorithm.  Producing  analytical  and  exper¬ 
imental  evidence  of  algorithm  quality  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  algorithm  test  strategy.  The  algorithm  should 
also  be  tested  for  its  computational  limitations.  It  is 
desireable  that  the  algorithm's  performance  change  grace¬ 
fully  from  good  to  bad  as  inputs  change  from  good  to  bad. 

Test  cases  developed  should  include  testing  for  the  algor¬ 
ithm's  computational  limitations. 

The  Program  Design  Step  of  the  OFP  Design  and  Mechaniz¬ 
ation  Phase  should  begin  with  multi-level  DFD  definition  of 
logical  processes  required  to  transform  inputs  into  the  desired 
outputs.  All  terms  relating  to  data  flows,  data  bases,  and 
transforms  of  the  logical  design  should  be  precisely  documented 
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in  a  data  dictionary.  The  next  step  involves  the  creation  of  ' 
hierarchical  modular  systems  from  the  processes  and  data  flows 
specified  in  the  data  flow  diagrams.  At  the  top  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  are  executive  modules  making  decisions  concerning  global 
matters.  Subordinate  to  the  executive  modules  are  worker  mod¬ 
ules  dealing  with  details  of  the  high  level  decisions.  This 
process  should  be  documented  in  a  structure  chart.  In  devel¬ 
oping  the  structure  chart,  each  module  will  be  viewed  as  a 
black  box.  Module  functions,  inputs,  and  outputs  should  be 
defined  but  definitions  of  how  each  module  will  accomplish 
its  functions  should  be  deferred  until  later  in  the  program 
design  process.  Modules  should  be  broken  down  until  the  coding 
required  will  be  manageably  small  and  relatively  independent. 
Once  the  black-box,  modular  design  is  complete,  major  inter¬ 
faces  in  the  system  should  be  considered  as  well  as  potentially 
serious  design  problem  areas  and  user's  priorities  in  system 
implementation.  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  des¬ 
igners  will  begin  creation  of  detailed  specifications  for  the 
system  modules.  When  the  detailed  specifications  for  each 
module  are  complete  and  all  interfaces,  inputs,  and  outputs 
are  defined,  the  Program  Design  Step  of  the  Design  and  Mech¬ 
anization  Phase  is  complete.  Figure  28  illustrates  this  process 
and  lists  some  pertinent  program  design  strategies.  References 
34  and  30  contain  an  abundance  of  information  on  these  design 
strategies. 

During  the  Detailed  Program  Design  process,  the  General 
Purpose  Processor  and  the  STB  are  used.  The  DBMS  running  on 
the  General  Purpose  Processor  tracks  the  OFP  status  and  the 


Figure  29.  Verify  OFP  Design- The  STB  Functions 


AISF  configuration.  Automated  documentation  tools,  hosted 
on  the  General  Purpose  Processor  are  used  to  accomplish 
such  actions  as  the  drawing  of  Data  Flow  Diagrams  and  struct¬ 
ure  charts.  The  DBMS  should  also  he  used  to  hold  the  system 
data  dictionary. 

The  OFP  developer  requires  the  capability  of  exercising 
proposed  algorithms  under  simulated  operational  situations. 
Final  selection  of  logic  and  program  structure  is  determined 
by  running  trial  cases  using  the  Software  Test  Bed  (STB). 

This  tool  allows  real  time  software  to  be  verified  by  inter¬ 
facing  the  avionics  computer  with  another  computer,  the  Sim¬ 
ulation  Host  Processor  (SHP),  which  provides  the  input  and 
environmental  simulation.  This  process  is  represented  by  the 
bubble  labeled  Verify  OFP  Design  in  Figure  28.  The  functions 
required  to  accomplish  this  process  are  detailed  in  Figure  29. 

In  the  STB,  the  operational  controls,  displays,  and  env¬ 
ironment  are  simulated  on  the  SHP  in  the  form  of  mathematical 
models  or  appropriate  software.  The  type  processor  best  suited 
for  the  SHP  is  the  low-cost  mini  or  midi  computer.  Their  low 
cost  permits  utilization  on  a  dedicated  basis  for  real  time 
simulation  applications.  In  selecting  the  SHP  a  comparative 
analysis  should  be  made  weighing  such  factors  as  word  size, 
throughput,  memory  address  capability,  networking  possibilit¬ 
ies,  initial  cost,  the  accompanying  support  software,  and 
whether  other  computers  at  the  facility  are  from  a  software- 
compatible  family.  (Ref  5 '32) 

Che  .‘.'.HP  used  in  the  STB  will  require  an  accompanying 
operating  system  which  will  provide  for  adaptation  of  the 


STB  application  software  to  the  SHP  hardware  and  for  util¬ 
ization  of  system  resources. 

The  avionic  computer  must  be  procured  and  dedicated  to 
the  AISP  and  computer- to-computer  hardware  interfaces  pro¬ 
vided  to  link  the  avionic  computer  •to  the  SHP.  The  OFP  is 
resident  on  the  avionic  computer.  Avionics  hardware  should 
be  minimized  in  order  to  maintain  configuration  simplicity. 

The  last  functional  requirement  for  the  STB  is  a  provis¬ 
ion  for  test  bed  diagnostics.  The  choice  of  a  method  for 
collecting  operational  software  data  for  diagnostic  purposes 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the  development  of  an  AISF. 
The  three  alternatives,  illustrated  in  Figure  30,  are  Inter¬ 
pretive  Computer  Simulation  (ICS),  Diagnostic  Emulation  (DE), 
and  Computer  Monitor  and  Control  (CMAC). 

An  ICS  is  a  program  that  performs  the  simulation  of  the 
avionic  computer  on  a  host  computer  which  is  generally  the 
General  Purpose  Processor.  This  simulation  is  accomplished 
by  generating  an  equivalent  subroutine  on  the  host  computer 
for  every  operation  code  of  the  target  computer.  Memory 
locations  in  the  host  computer  are  reserved  to  represent 
the  memory  and  registers  of  the  avionics  computer. 

A  DE  provides  essentially  the  same  functions  as  an  ICS, 
but  it  is  implemented  on  a  medium  scale  microprogrammable 
computer  rather  than  a  large  scale  General  Purpose  Processor. 
On  a  DE,  ihe  simulation  of  the  avionic  computer  is  written 
microcode  instead  of  assembly  language  or  an  ICS  language. 

The  advantage  of  a  DE  is  that  simulation  speed  is  faster  at 
the  microcode  level  with  a  potential  speed  advantage  of  10 
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times,  over  the  ICS. 


The  most  direct  method  of  providing  diagnostic  capability 
for  a  STB  is  the  Computer  Monitor  and  Control  (CMAC).  The 
design  of  a  CMAC  and  its  diagnostic  capability  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  design  of  the  avionic  computer.  The  type  of 
data  which  can  be  collected  depends  upon  the  accessability  of 
the  avionic  computer's  internal  registers,  memory  and  address 
register,  program  counter  etc...  through  the  Aerospace  Ground 
Equipment  (AGE).  The  intent  of  the  CMAC  is  to  allow  the  test 
operator  to  set  breakpoints,  loop,  monitor,  trace,  and  other¬ 
wise  test  the  OFP  in  its  hosted  environment  in  real  time  with¬ 
out  any  special  test-oriented  code  within  the  OFP.  Figure  31 
details  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  CMAC  in  the  prov¬ 
ision  of  STB  diagnostics. 

The  CMAC  must  allow  interactive  control  between  the  STB 
operator  and  the  avionics  computer/OFP  in  a  near  real  time 
situation.  This  control  will  allow  operator  control  of  data 
capture,  data  compare,  and  data  insert  from  the  operator's 
console  to  the  target  processor.  These  capabilities  allow 
the  operator  to  respond  to  changing  situations  immediately 
without  time-consuming  rearranging  of  patch  panels  or  re¬ 
programming.  Captured  data  should  be  selectable  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  according  to  event  and/or  program  conditions.  Prior  to 
accomplishing  a  test  run  the  operator  should  be  able  to  sel¬ 
ect  the  data  type,  quantity,  or  time  period  and  examine 
the  program  count  register,  memory  references,  and  memory 
data.  Upon  event  or  certain  program  conditions,  the  oper¬ 
ator  should  be  able  to  insert  or  inject  data  and  control  the 
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state  of  the  avionics  computer. 


Use  of  the  GMAC  should  require  no  special  or  unique 
software  in  the  target  processor  OFP.  The  CMAC  should 
also  he  capable  of  capturing  snapshots  of  cycles  of  the 
avionics  computer,  where  a  cycle  consists  of  the  processor 
events  between  execution  of  consecutive  instructions. 

Since  the  trend  in  computer  design  is  toward  standard 
internal  bus  structures  (MIL- STD- 1553 ) »  the  environment  is 
being  provided  in  which  a  nearly  universal  CMAC  will  be 
attainable. 

The  last  step  on  the  OFP  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase 
is  the  development  of  a  program  test  plan.  Tne  program  des¬ 
ign  produced  in  the  previous  step  serves  as  an  input  to  the 
process  and  desired  outputs  are  a  test  plan  and  test  criteria 
to  ensure  program  viability.  This  process  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  32.  Initally,  an  overall  program  test  plan  strat¬ 
egy  must  be  formulated.  Top-down  testing  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  create  driver  modules  in  order  to  test  lower  level 
modules.  The  top  level  modules  are  implemented  first  and 
stubs  coded  to  represent  the  lower  level  modules.  This 
testing  strategy  will  expose  major  interface  problems  before 
they  affect  the  logic  of  lower  level  modules.  Tests  should 
be  designed  so  that  each  successive  test  retests  already 
accepted  logic  and  each  version  of  the  system  v/ill  provide 
the  users  with  more  functional  capability,  end  logic  accepted 
still  will  be  valid  in  later  version..  Incremental  testin; 
should  also  be  a  part  of  the  program  testing  strategy.  Once 
an  overall  program  and  modular  test  strategy  is  developed 
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test  cases  must  be  generated.  Test  case  inputs  must  be 
determined  and  desired  outputs  specified. 


Following  successful  completion  of  the  program  detailed 
design  and  formulation  of  the  program  test  plan,  the  next 
job  to  be  accomplished  at  the  AISF  is  that  of  coding  and 
debugging  the  OFP. 

Code  and  Debug  Phase .  Given  a  verified,  detailed  OFP 
design,  the  next  step  i'n  the  OFP  change  process  involves 
coding  and  testing  the  modules  comprising  the  design.  A  high 
level  DFD  illustrating  the  basic  functions  accomplished  during 
this  phase  is  provided  in  Figure  33  • 

The  process  of  coding  the  OFP,  shown  in  Figure  34, 
begins  with  the  actual  writing  of  code  in  the  appropriate 
language.  The  code  should  reflect  the  modular  structure  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase.  Once  raw 
code  is  produced  it  is  then  compiled  to  reveal  syntax  and 
language-peculiar  errors.  Phe  syntax  errors  must  then  be 
corrected  and  the  code  recompiled.  When  the  module  compiles 
successfully  it  is  ready  for  testing. 

The  major  hardware  resource  employed  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  coding  process  is  the  General  Purpose 
Processor.  The  code  is  written  using  this  computer  and  com¬ 
piled  using  a  compiler  resident  on  it.  The  DBMS  also  resid¬ 
ent  on  the  General  Purpose  Processor  may  maintain  a  data  base 
containing  source  code  produced  during  the  process. 

Following  successful  coding  and  compilation  of  the  mod¬ 
ules,  the  next  function  to  be  accomplished  during  this  phase 
is  the  unit  test  of  each  module.  This  process  is  depicted  in 
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Figure  35-  '-The  first  functions  to  be  accomplished  during  the 
Unit  Test  portion  of  the  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase  are  assembl¬ 
ing  and  linking  the  modules.  As  each  module  is  coded  and 
compiled  it  is  assembled  then  linked  to  the  already  existing 
baseline  program.  These  processes  may  produce  semantic  errors 
which  will  have  to  be  corrected  through  recoding.  The  success¬ 
fully  linked  modules  are  then  subjected  to  the  test  plan 
formulated  during  the  Design  Phase.  The  intent  is  to  test  the 
last  module  produced.  Implementation  of  the  test  plan  will 
yield  quantities  of  raw  data  which  must  then  be  reduced  and 
analyzed  for  compliance  with  the  design  and  system  require¬ 
ments  determined  in  previous  phases. 

During  the  Unit  Test  process,  the  General  Purpose  Proc¬ 
essor  hosts  the  assemblers  and  linkers.  This  processor  also 
hosts  the  DBMS  which  should  maintain  data  bases  consisting 
of  source  and  object  code, and  test  cases  and  test  results. 

The  General  Purpose  Processor  will  also  serve  as  host  to  the 
various  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  programs  required  to  proc¬ 
ess  raw  test  data. 

The  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  software  will  be  used 
to  analyze  test  results  from  the  simulations,  test  beds,  and 
eventual  flight  tests.  This  software  package  will  consist  of 
a  set  of  small  programs  designed  to  convert  raw  test  data 
recordings  into  an  organized,  easily- interpreted  set  of  plots 
and  data  listings.  Functions  performed  during  the  Data  Reduct¬ 
ion  and  Analysis  process  are  depicted  in  Figure  36.  The 
specifics  involved  in  accomplishing  these  functions  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  system  being  tested  and  such 
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Figure  37.  Testing  And  Verification  Phase 
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software  as  the  formatters  and  special  algorithms  for  data 
analysis  should  he  written  especially  for  the  project. 

Data  tapes  from  the  test  beds  should  be  formatted  on  computer- 
compatible  magnetic  tape  and  flight  test  data>which  will  have 
already  been  processed  at  the  test  site, should  also  be  on  a 
computer-compatible  tape.  The  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis 
software  should  be  designed  to  display  variables  from  flight 
tests  and  test  beds  in  the  same  manner  for  ease  of  comparison 
between  the  two  modes  of  testing. 

Testing  and  Verification  Phase .  The  final  phase  in  the 
OPP  change  process,  the  Testing  and  Verification  Phase,  actually 
encompasses  two  major  steps  i  Integration,  and,  Test  and  System 
Acceptance.  The  Testing  and  Verification  Phase  receives 
the  tested,  bug-free  modules  from  the  Code  and  Debug  Phase, 
along  with  the  system  test  plan  and  test  criteria  from  the 
Design  and  Mechanization  Phase.  Output  from  this  process  is 
the  new,  verified  version  of  the  Embedded  Computer  System  (ECS). 
Figure  37  is  a  high  level  diagram  of  this  phase.  Functions 
performed  during  the  Integration  and  Test  portion  of  this 
phase  are  depicted  in  Figure  38* 

The  first  major  function  performed  is  the  integration  and 
testing  of  the  software  (OFP).  Output  from  this  process  con¬ 
sists  of  an  integrated  OFP  and  the  raw  test  data  generated 
during  the  OFP  testing  process.  The  raw  test  data  is  then 
reduced  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  the  OFP  is  complying 
with  the  requirements  stipulated  in  the  Analysis  Phase.  If 
test  results  indicate  that  the  OFP  is  functioning  properly 
it  is  then  ready  to  be  integrated  into  the  complete  ECS; 
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otherwise  the  change  process  must  be  re accomplished  in  order 
to  correct  program  deficiencies.  The  system  Integration  and 
Test  procedure  involves  integrating  the  new  OFP  and  the  EGS 
hardware  to  form  a  new  ECS,  and  testing  the  system  to  generate 
raw  test  data.  This  test  data  must  then  be  analyzed  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  system  specifications.  If  the  ECS  complies  with 
the  system  specifications  it  is  then  ready  for  the  system 
acceptance  process,  otherwise  the  change  process  must  be 
reaccomplished  to  correct  system  deficiencies.  The  functions 
composing  the  System  Acceptance  process  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  39.  Input  to  the  System  Acceptance  process  is  the  new, 
tested,  version  of  the  ECS  from  the  Integrate  and  Test  proc¬ 
ess.  The  first  function  to  be  accomplished  is  system  valid¬ 
ation.  Results  from  this  action  must  be  analyzed  for  proper 
system  performance.  If  the  system  is  deemed  acceptable  at 
this  stage,  the  new,  validated  version  of  the  ECS  is  accept¬ 
ed.  The  last  required  function  in  the  System  Acceptance 
process  is  the  updating  of  the  system  data  base  and  system 
documentation. 

The  next  series  of  figures  reduces  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Testing  and  Verification  Phase  to  the  next 
level  of  detail  and  shows  hardware  and  software  tools  required 
to  accomplish  the  functions.  Figure  40  depicts  the  functions 
of  the  Integration  and  Test  of  the  software  and  analyzing  the 
test  results.  The  modules  produced  in  the  Code  and  Unit 
Test  Phase  are  compiled,  assembled,  linked,  and  loaded. 

These  processes  are  accomplished  on  the  General  Purpose  Proc¬ 
essor.  Once  the  program  has  been  linked  and  loaded  it  is 
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ready  for  testing.  The  test  plan  developed  during  the  Design 
and  Mechanization  Phase  is  implemented  to  produce  raw  test 
data.  The  primary  tool  used  during  this  testing  is  the 
Software  Test  Bed  (STB).  STB  functional  requirements  were 
described  in  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase  section  of 
this  report.  Following  the  testing  of  the  OFP,  the  raw  test 
data  must  be  reduced  and  analyzed.  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis 
programs  running  on  the  General  Purpose  Processor  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  tasks  of  unpacking  the  data  tapes,  editing  and  form¬ 
atting  the  data,  and  producing  data  analysis  reports.  Find¬ 
ings  from  the  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  activity  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  requirements  specified  during  the  Analysis 
Phase.  If  requirements  are  satisfied  the  OFP  is  then  prepared 
for  system  Integration  and  Test.  Functional  requirements  and 
tools  needed  for  this  process  are  shown  in  Figure  41. 

The  OFP  is  first  loaded  into  the  avionics  computer.  The 
avionics  computer  and  resident  OFP  comprise  a  major  component 
of  the  Integration  Test  Bed  (ITB).  The  remainder  of  the  ITB 
is  implemented  and  real  time  exercise  of  the  OFP  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Through  this  process,  the  ITB  is  used  to  verify  the 
ECS  interfaces  and  performance.  Raw  test  data  is  also  produced. 
This  data  is  processed  in  the  manner  previously  discussed.  The 
product  of  this  process  is  the  new,  tested,  version  of  the  ECS 
ready  for  system  acceptance. 

The  major  hardware  components  required  for  the  System 
Integration  and  Test  are  the  General  Purpose  Processor  for 
hosting  the  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  programs  and  the  link¬ 
ers  and  loaders,  the  Ii'B  for  real  time  testing  and  integration 
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Perform  SHP  Dufies: 


of  the  ECS,  and  'the/  avionics-  computer  hosting  the  OFF.  ,  Func.t- 

.  __  * 

ional  requirements  and  tools;  required  for  implementing  the  Il’B 
ar.e  depicted  in  Figure  42:;.  . 

The  ITB  emphasizes  system  integration  testing  by  inter e 
facing , within  the  test  bed, selected  sensors  and'  other  avionic 
equipment  including  the  avionics  computers  and  the  actual 
cockpit  controls  and  displays,  The  Simulation  Host  Processor 
(SHP)  with  interface  hardv/are  generates  analog  or  digital 
signals  providing  stimulation  to  the  sensors  of  the  type 
normally  received  in  flight,  Sensors  and  stimulators  will  be 
the  actual  hardware  from  the  aircraft  or  will  be  simulated. 
Operator  commands  are  entered  via  the  actual  cockpit  controls 
and  displays.  The  SHP  interfaces  with  the  stimulators,  sensors. 
CMAC,  and  the  avionics  computer  through  a  hardware  Interface 
Unit  (IU).  ‘Other  peripheral  equipment  may  also  be  included 
for  displaying  and  inputting  data.  Diagnostic  capability 
should  be  provided  by  a  CMAC  of  the  type  outlined  in  Figure 
31.  The  SHP  should  be  selected  based  upon  a  sizing  and 
timing  analysis  of  the  real  time  simulation  program.  This 
analysis  will  provide  an  estimate  of  the  memory  address  and 
throughput  requirements  for  the  SHP.  Functional  require¬ 
ments  for  the  .SHP  are  shown  in  Figure  43.  It  must  provide 
for  interactive  processing  allowing  multiple  users  to  inter¬ 
act  with  the  processor  through  CRT  consoles  and  keyboards. 
Functions  performed  interactively  include  test  definition 
and  preparation,  file  manipulation,  and  batch  job  submission. 

The  SHP  will  also  be  required  to  operate  in  a  batch  mode  allowing 
it  to  perform  large  tasks  not  requiring  immediate  results  such  as 
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SHP  software  development  and  post  test  analysis,  .(.'he  third 
functional  requirement  stipulates  that  the  SHP  must  be 
capable  of  performing  real  time  environmental  simulation 
tasks  on  a  shared  basis  with  the  routine  tasks.  Finally, 
the  SHP  must  have  the  capability  to  perform  files  management 
tasks.  Files,  including  source  and  object  programs,  different 
environmental  simulations,  program  output,  and  test  files 
are  included.  The  SHP  must  also  be  capable  of  storing  files’ 
on  disk  or  tape  and  retrieval  and  printing  of  file  contents. 

An  edit  capability  and  file  status  maintenance  should  also 
be  provided.  The  functional  requirements  of  Figure  43  are 
further  detailed  in  Figure  44.  If  several  STBs  or  ITBs  are 
established  using  the  same  type  SHP  a  distributed  SHP  may 
be  considered.  A  single  master  SHP  would  perform  the  bulk 
of  the  functions  delineated  in  Figure  44,  while  dedicated 
ShPs  would  be  assigned  to  the  various  avionics  subsystems. 

In  order  for  the  SHP  to  perform  its  duties  a  complement 
of  real  time  support  software  will  be  required.  This  software 
can  be  organised  into  the  three  major  subdivisions?  Operating 
System,  Executive  and  Control  Software,  and  Application  Modules. 
The  three  main  functions  are  illustrated  in  Figure  45.  The  next 
series  of  DFDs  details  those  three  functions  and  the  real  time 
support  software  required  to  implement  them.  Figure  46  shows 
the  operating  system  functions.  The  functional  requirements 
for  the  operating  system  will  depend  upon  whether  the  SHP  is 
strictly  a  dedicated  test  bed  processor  or  a  multi-functional 
processor  with  peripherals  to  support  program  generation  of 
of  SHP  software.  The  functional  requirements  provided  in 


Figure  4.6  are  for  the  multi -functional  option.  The  operating 
'  \  system  itself'  is.  used  to  s.upport  the  actual  real  time  proc¬ 

essing  accomplished  -on  the  SHP.  Peripheral  terminal  services 
are  also  provided  for  system  initialization  and  displaying 
.outputs.  Other  support  software  tools  are  used  to  support 
.  interactive  processing,  batch  processing,  and  files  manage¬ 
ment.  Vendor- supplied  software  tools  such  as  assemblers, 
compilers,  editors,  and  debuggers  are  also  required  for  the 
program  generation  function. 

The  next  major  type  of  real  time  support  software  resid¬ 
ent  of  the  SHP  is  the  SHP  Executive  and  Control  software. 
Functions  performed  by  this  software  are  shown  in  Figure  4?. 
The  Simulation  Master  Ececutive  controls  the  program  execut- 
(  \  ion  sequence  by  receiving  commands  from  the  SHP  operating 

system  and  acting  upon  them  by  passing  control  to  one  of  the 
other  software  functions.  Test  Definition  software  inter¬ 
acts  with  the  operator  to  obtain  data  necessary  to  control 
the  simulation  test  run,  The  operator  inputs  may  be  manual 
inputs  or  the  identification  of  files  containing  the  required 
data  or  a  combination  of  both.  The  Test  Preparation  Program 
performs  the  actions  required  to  initiate  a  simulation  test 
run.  These  actions  are  shown  in  Figure  48. 

Executive  functions  to  be  performed  during  the  simulation 
run  are  accomplished  by  the  Environmental  Simulation  Control 
Program  (Figure  49).  The  Simulation  Driver  decodes  mission 
directive  data  and  provides  data  to  the  Application  Programs. 

;  Operational  computer  program  output  data,  application  program 

output  data,  and  CMAC  data  for  post  test  analysis  is  obtained 
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Figure  50.  SHP  Application  Modules  Functional  Requirements 


by  the  Data  Collection  software.  This  data  is,  then  accessed 
by  the  Display  Processor  Software  which  processes  it  for 
display  on  alphanumeric  and/or  graphic  displays.  The  Sim¬ 
ulation.  Data  Output  Controller  provides  data  generated  in  the 
SHP  to  -the  OFP  in  the  avionics  computer  in  the  allocated  time 
window  so  the  inputs  can  be  read  into  the  OPP  without  delay. 
Execution  of  the  environment  and  aircraft  subsystem  models 
is  controlled  by  the  Real  World  System  Module  Executive 
software,  which  is  list  driven.  The  list  defines  the  order 
and  frequency  of  the  application  model's  execution,  l'he 
Application  Module  functional  requirements  are  shown  in 
Figure  50. 

Mission  profile  inputs  are  provided  to  the  Aircraft 
Module,  Reference  Modules,  and  the  Target  Module  by  the 
Mission  Generator  Modules.  The  Reference  Modules  accept  input 
from  the  Mission  Generators  and  the  Aircraft  Module  and  inte¬ 
grates  them  transforming  them  into  position,  velocity,  and 
aircraft  attitude  data.  The  Reference  Support  Modules  accept 
data  from  the  Reference  Modules  and  generate  reference  data 
for  comparison  with  outputs  generated  by  the  OFP.  The  Air¬ 
craft  Module  simulates  the  particular  aircraft's  dynamic  qual¬ 
ities  and  provides  this  data  to  the  Reference  Modules.  Models 
simulating  atmospheric  conditions  and  weather  make  up  the 
Environment  Modules  which  provide  environment  data  to  the 
Reference  Modules  and  Avionic  Sensor  Modules.  The  Avionic 
Sensor  Modules  simulate  avionic  sensor  outputs  for  those 
sensors  not  actually  present  in  the  ITB  and  provide  inputs 
to  stimulate  those  sensors  which  are  present.  This  data 
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Figure  52.  AISF  Generic  Resources  Categories 


is  provided  to  the  Support  and  System  Interface  Modules..  the 
System  Interface  Modules  scale  and  format  outputs,  from;  the 
Support  and;  Avionics 'Sensor  , Modules -which  must  be  prepared  for 
inputting  into  the  interfacing  hardware  such-  as  the  CMAC.  these 
modules  also  read  inputs  from  the  interfacing  hardware  and 
convert  them  to  SUP  format.  The  functions  of  error  generat¬ 
ion  and  real  time  display  are  handled  by  the  Support  Modules, 
and  the  target  definition  and  selection  functions  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  Target  Modules. 

The  last  functions  to  be  accomplished  during,  the  Testing 
and  Verification  Phase  compose  the  System  Acceptance  process. 
This  process  is  illustrated  in  Figure  51*  The  functions  of 
validating  the  new  ECS,  both  on  the  ITB  and  in  flight  tests, 
are  carried  on  simultaneously.  The  raw  data  produced  by 
these  functions  are  integrated  and  reduced  and  analyzed  through 
the  techniques  described  in  Figure  31.  Once  the  results  of 
the  validation  functions  have  been  reduced  and  analyzed  and 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  new  ECS  is  performing  accord¬ 
ing  to  specifications  determined  in  the  Analysis  Phase,  the 
last  function,  Updating  the  System  Data  Base,  must  be  perfor¬ 
med.  When  this  function  is  complete  and  the  new  system  has 
been  completely  documented,  the  new  ECS  is  ready  for  use  by 
the  operational  Air  Force, 

AISF  Generic  Resource  List 

Presented  in  this  section  is  a  hierarchical  generic 
resource  list  (Ref  5* 5*0  required  to  implement  the  functional 
requirements  previously  determined.  The  first,  and  most  high 
level  diagram,  Figure  52,  illustrates  the  six  basic  categories 
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Figure  5^ -  AISF  Software  Resources 
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of  resources  required x  Equipmeht/Hardware,.  Software,  Facility* 
Personnel ,  Training,  and.  Documentation. 

The  first  category,  Equipment/Hardware,  is  detailed  in 


Figure  53*  The  hardware  can  be  subdivided  into  four  major 
categories.  The  Avionic  Hardware  includes  the  avionics  com¬ 
puter  (s)  and  subsystems.  This  equipment  forms  a  part  of  the 
AISF  STB  and  ITB.  Elements  of  avionic  hardware  used  in  the 
test  beds  include  the  actual  computers,  controls  and  displays, 
avionic  subsystem  elements  such  as  sensors,  and  Aerospace 
Ground  Equipment  (AGE).  Commercial  computer  equipment  is  also 
employed  in  the  test  beds  and  includes  Simulation  Host  Proc¬ 
essors  (SHPs)  and  their  peripherals.  Special  equipment  requ¬ 
ired  by  the  AISF  includes  CMAC  units  for  test  bed  diagnostics, 
interface  and  switching  units  for  interfacing  SHPs  and  avion¬ 
ics  computers,  and  control  consoles  for  operating  test  beds. 
The  last  category  of  hardware  required  for  an  AISF  includes 
large  scale  computer  support  hardware  required  for  hosting 
support  software  such  as  assemblers,  compilers,  and  DBMSs. 

Software  resources  required  for  AISF  implementation  con¬ 
sists  of  three  categories  shown  in  Figure  54.  The  first  cat¬ 
egory,  Avionics  Software  is  made  up  of  all  computer  programs 
used  by  the  avionics  computer  systems.  These  programs  include 
the  OFP,  Operational  Test  Programs  (OTPs)  used  for  diagnostic 
and  maintenance  functions,  and  various  Mission  Data  Programs. 
The  second  category  of  software  resources  consists  of  the 
Real  Time  Support  Software  employed  in  the  test  beds.  Real 
Time  Support  Software  consists  of  Operating  Systems,  Executive 
anc  Control  programs,  Environmental  Simulations,  and  Subsystem 
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Personnel  Resources 


Personnel  Training  Resources 


Figure  58.  Documentation  Resources 


Sim^atip.ns,  These  simulations  are  made  up.  of  modules,  which, 
each  simulate  a  portion  of  the  environment  or  a  subsystem. 

The  last  category  of  software  resources  consists  of  Non-Real 
Time  Support  Software.  These  are  programs  run.  on  the  General 
Purpose  Processor  and  include  compilers*  assemblers,  various 
simulations,  link  editors,,  loaders,  DBMSs,  and  Data  Reduction 
and  Analysis  programs. 

Facility  resources  shown  in  Figure  55  consist  of  the  act. 
ual  structrues  which  house  the  AISF  equipment.  Facility 
.  considerations  Include  floor  space,  electrical  power  require¬ 
ments,  environmental  considerations,  and  special  requirements 
such  as  security  and  fire  protection  devices. 

Figure  56  illustrates  the  various  personnel  and  skills 
required  for  AISF  implementation.  The  majority  of  skills 
.  are  in  the  electrical  engineering  and  computer  science  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Additional  support  includes  contractual  personnel 
to  support  vendor  supplied  equipment  and  software.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  will  require  special  training  of  the  type  shown  in 
Figure  57*  This  figure  depicts  some  of  the  recommended 
courses  to  prepare  personnel  for  working  in  an  AISF  environ¬ 
ment. 


Figure  58  illustrates  the  ECS  documentation  required 
for  the  effective  operation  of  an  AISF.  Some  of  this  documen¬ 
tation  is  acquired  from  outside  sources  such  as  the  ECS  sys¬ 
tem  specification,  and  some  is  AISF  generated  such  as  the 
software  test  plan  procedure. 


Summary 

In  this  chapter  the  process  discussed  in  Chapter  IT  was 
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applied  to  render  functional  requirements  for  an  Avionics 
Integration  Support  Facility. 

Evolution  of  the  functional  requirements  involved,  tradeoffs 
at  all  levels.  The  initial  problem  considered  was  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  best,  most  cost-effictive,  support  for  the  Air 
Force's  ECS  software.  The  goal  was  to  allow  the  Air  Force 
to  maintain  maximum  control  over  OFP  changes  while  holding 
contractual  support  to  a  minimum.  The  facility  must  incor-  ■ 
porate  both  system  engineering  and  computer  software  exper¬ 
tise  and  must  provide  for  verification  and  validation  of  OFP 
changes.  The  fact  that  OFPs  are  not  presently  transferable 
between  ECSs  played  a  restrictive  role  in  the  functional 
requirements  development.  The  intent  was  to  develop  functional- 
requirements  for  a  standard  AISF.  Though  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  presented  here  are  universal  among  AISFs,  the  facility 
implementation  is  still  system-dependent.  Present  trends  tow¬ 
ards  avionics  hardware  and  software  standardization  were 
incorporated  in  the  development  of  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  possible  and  will,  no  doubt,  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  a  truly  standard,  ECS- 
independent,  AISF  in  the  future.  Chapter  VII  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation  is  dedicated  solely  to  this  subject. 

Similar  constraints  and  tradeoffs  drove  the  evolution 
of  each  phase.  Of  particular  importance  in  the  Analysis 
Phase  was  the  need  to  utilize  automated  design  and  analysis 
tools  in  analyzing  change  feasibility  and  defining  change 
requirements.  Similarly,  automated  tools  and  a  structured 
approach  were  crucial  to  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
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Design  arid  Mechanization.  Proper  hardware  and  associated 
sof tware  tools,  are  required  to  develop  a  test  plan  and  test 
criteria  and  verify  the  design.  Tradeoffs  in  determining, 
.the  SHP  to  be  used  for  this  phase  and  the  Verification  and 
Test  Phase  were  also  considered.  Whether  the  SHP  is  to 
be  strictly  dedicated  to  real  time  simulation  or  to  both 
real  time  simulation  and  other  software  development  activ¬ 
ities  became  an  important  factor.  If  the  SHP  is,  strictly 
dedicated  to  real  time  simulation,  the  General  Purpose  Proc¬ 
essor  must  accomodate  all  other  data  processing  tasks.  If 
the  SHP's  functional  requirements  allow  it  to  also  be  util¬ 
ized  for  other  functions,  the  role  of  the  General  Purpose 
Processor  is  impacted  and  a  machine  with  less  capability 
may  be  appropriate. 

The  method  of  validation  used  also  presented  tradeoffs. 
The  ideal,  yet  most  costly  method,  is  flight  testing.  This 
activity  requires  the  use  of  a  dedicated,  instrumented, 
flight  test  aircraft  to  perform  a  job  which  can  be  partially 
accomplished  on  a  much  less  expensive  Hot  Bench.  As  the 
cost  of  aircraft  and  fuel  rise,  and  the  cost  of  hardware 
drops,  the  Hot  Bench  approach  becomes  a  more  attractive 
validation  option. 

Evaluation  of  tradeoffs  such  as  these  produced  the 
functional  requirements  v/hich  were  presented  in  Data  Flow 
Diagram  format.  They  were  presented  first  at  a  high  level 
of  abstraction,  then  iterated  through  levels  of  detail.  The 
similarity  between  the  FSED  process  for  producing  software 
and  the  OFP  change  process  accomplished  at  the  AISF  was 
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discussed.  A  generic  resources  list  for  implementing  an  ATSF 
was  also  provided.  In  the  next  .chapter  the  functional  require 
ments  presented  here  are  modeled  with  SADT  to  produce  the 
AISF  design. 


,<fY  :  '  IV.  SADT  Ac ti gram  Model  of  AISF  Design 

v> 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  the  functional  requirements  developed  in 
Chapter  II  are  transformed  into  a  design  for  implementation. 

The  design  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  model  documented  with 
the  Structured  Analysis  and  Design  Technique  (SADT).  SADT  was 
chosen  as  the  vehicle  for  developing  the  AISF  design  because 
it  is  a  coherent,  integrated,  set  of  methods  and  rules  con¬ 
stituting  a  disciplined  approach  to  analysis  and  design.  ■ 
Analysis  of  the  problem  is  top-down,  modular,  hierarchic,  and 
structured.  The  SADT  language  is  a  diagramming  technique  show¬ 
ing  component  parts,  interrelationships  between  them,  and  how 
they  fit  into  a  hierarchic  structure,  (Ref  ?  1 2 1 )  A  short 
‘  tutorial  on  SADT  is  presented  in  Appendix  B.  SADT  is  well 

suited  for  documenting  the  design  because  it  not  only  illus¬ 
trates  the  inputs,  functions,  and  outputs  of  each  process,  but 
also  allows  the  controls  and  mechanisms  by  which  the  process 
is  to  be  implemented,  to  be  shown  on  the  model. 

For  the  Analysis,  Design  and  Mechanization,  and  Code  and 
Unit  Test  Phases,  only  the  high  level  diagrams  are  given  here. 
The  complete  model  is  contained  in  Appendix  C.  The  model  of 
the  portion  of  the  Test  and  Verification  Phase  discussed  in 
Chapters  V  and  VI,  the  Integration  Test  Bed  (ITB),  is  shov/n 
here  in  detail. 

As  shown  in  the  Generic  Resources  List  of  Chapter  III,  an 
AISF  includes  a  combination  of  hardware,  software,  and  people. 
The  SADT  model  analyzes  the  purposes  the  AISF  components 
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Figure  59.  AISF  Context 
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Functional  Requirements 


serve,  the  functions  they  perform,  and  records  the  mechanisms; 
by  which  these  purposes  and  functions  are;  realized. 


Context 

Figure  59  provides  the  overall  context  for  the  remainder 
of  the  model.  A  .hierarchical  listing  of  the  model  is  provided 
in  Table  5* 


Table  5 


SADT  Model  Hierarchy 


A-0  Context 

AO  Major  Functional  Requirements  For  AISF 
A1  ECS  Analysis 
A2  Design  and  Mechanization 
A3  Code  and  Debug  OFP 
A4  Test  and  Verify  OFP 

A41  Integrate  and  Test  ECS 
A411  -Integrate  Software 
A412  Test  Software 
A413  Analyze  Program  Test  Results 
A414  Integrate  System 

A4143  Implement  Integration  Test  Bed 
A41431  Provide  SHP  Services 
A41432  Provide  For  Environment  and 
Avionics  Actions 
A41433  Implement  Interface  and 
Diagnostics 

A41434  Implement  Human  Interface 
A415  Test  System 
A416  Analyze  ECS  Test  Results 


The  basic  function  of  the  AISF  is  to  produce  a  new  version  of 
the  OFP  and  ECS.  Inputs  to  this  process  are  activities  which 
identify  the  need  for  the  change  such  as  user's  problem  rep- 
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orts  and  a  new  mission  for  the  ECS.  The  desired  outputs  of 
the  process  are  the  new,  validated,  version  of  the  ECS  with 
documentation.  Controlling  this  process  are  factors  such  as 
the  target  aircraft's  capabilities,  standards,  and  regulations. 
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Figure  61.  Analyze 


Figure  62.  Design  And  Mechanization 


Time 


Figure  63.  Code  And  Unit  Test 


Figure  64.  Test  And  Verification 


Test  Plan 


Data 


Figure  68.  Analyze  Program  Test;  Results 
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.Figure  69.  Integrate  System 


Figure  70.  Test  System 
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Figure  71.  Analyze  ECS  Test  Results 


Figure  72.  Implement  Integration  Test  Bed." 
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Commands  (From  Human  Interface ) 


Figure  76.  Implement  Human  Interface 


Figure  77 .  Accomplish  System  Acceptance 


The  mechanism  by  which  the  process  is  accomplished  is  the  AISF. 

Figure  60  shows  the  next  level  of  detail,  the  four  phases 
of  the  ECS  change  process  with  the  Verification  and  Validation 
activity. 

Analysis.  Phase 

Figure  61  models  the  Analysis  Phase  of  the  ECS  change 
process.  The  result  of  a  successful  Analysis  Phase  is  a  set 
of  system  requirements.  It  is  hoped  that  these  requirements 

are  complete  and  valid.  If  not,  the  inadequacies  will  be  de¬ 
tected  in  later  phases,  and  portions  of  this  phase  will  have 
to  be  reaccomplished  to  assure  complete,  valid  system  require¬ 
ments  for  the  ECS. 

Design  and  Mechanization  Phase 

Figure  62  models  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase  which 
yields  a  detailed  OFP  design  as  well  as  a  program  test  plan 
and  test  criteria. 

Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase 

The  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase  of  the  ECS  change  process 
is  modeled  in  Figure  63.  The  products  of  this  phase  are  the 
tested,  bug-free  modules  composing  the  OFP. 


Test  and  Verification  Phase 

The  model  given  in  the  remaining  diagrams  details  the 
actions  of  the  Test  and  Verification  Phase.  The  portion  of 
the  model  given  in  detail  encompasses  the  Integration  Test 
Bed  implementation  of  the  System  Integration  process.  This 
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is  the  process  further  examined  in  the  next  two  chapters. 

The  end  result  of  this  phase,  coupled  with  system  val¬ 
idation,  is  the  new,  validated,  version  of  the  ECS  deployed 
in  the  operational  Air  Force. 

Verification  and  Validation 

Though  the  Verification  and  Validation  activity  is  mod¬ 
eled  as  a  unique  activity  in  Figure  60,  it  is,  in  fact,  inte¬ 
gral  to  all  four  phases.  The  reason  it  is  illustrated  sepa¬ 
rately  in  Figure  60  is  to  stress  its  importance  in  the  ECS 
change  process  and  to  illustrate  its  interaction  with  all  four 
phases.  In  reality  the  Verification  and  Validation  process 
occurs  during  all  four  phases  in  the  ECS  change  process. 

Summary 

Presented  in  this  chapter  is  a  complete  SADT  Actigram 
model  for  the  AISF.  In  developing  the  model  the  same  types 
of  tradeoffs  considered  in  Chapter  III  were  examined.  The 
model  was  kept  as  general  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  a  relatively- standard  AISF.  As  weapon 
systems  become  more  standardized,  so  will  their  support 
facilities. 

The  system  context  is  presented  then  decomposed  into 
the  four  basic  phases  of  the  ECS  change  process.  Each  phase 
is,  in  turn,  decomposed  to  the  most  basic  level  of  detail 
showing  all  activities  accomplished  alo.'.g  with  controls 
regulating  the  activity  and  mechanisms  by  which  the  activit¬ 
ies  are  accomplished.  Activities  at  any  given  level  of  det- 
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V.  Design  of  KC~,135  Hot,  Bench 

Introduction 

In  the  nexc  two  chapters  a  specific  implementation  of  the 
Integration  Test  Bed  (IIB)  concept  will  be  examined.  A  portion 
of  the  functional  requirements  discussed  in  Chapter  III  and 
modeled  in  Chapter  IV  is  utilized  and  verified  in  an  actual 
Air  Force  system.  This  chapter  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  case ' 
study  illustrating  the  actual  application  of  the  functional 
requirements  of  the  "Implement  Integration  Test  Bed"  portion 
of  the  SADT  model  of  Chapter  IV.  It  deals  with  the  design  of 
the  IIB  from  the  functional  requirements.  The  next  chapter 
provides  a  Q-GERT  implementation  of  them. 

In  this  particular  application,  the  IIB  architecture  is 
referred  to  as  an. Avionic  Modernization  Hot  Bench  (AMHB).  The 
AMKB  or  Hot  Bench  is  being  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
Systems  Engineering  Avionics  Facility  (SEAFAC)  division  of  the 
USAF  System  Command's  Aeronautical  System's  Division  (ASD). 

The  KC-135  Hot  Bench  will  serve  as  an  Integration  Test  Bed  for 
engineering  evaluation  and  validation  of  the  design  and  per¬ 
formance  requirements  for  the  modernized  KC-135  avionics  suite. 
Its  primary  objective  will  be  to  demonstrate  an  optimally  de¬ 
signed  and  configured  avionic  suite  that  can  be  managed  by  a 
pilot  and  a  copilot  to  accomplish  KC-135  missions  without  a 
navigator.  (Ref  19: 1) 

First,  the  purpose  of  the  Hot  Bench  as  well  as  SEAFAC' s 
mission  will  be  discussed.  Then,  the  Hot  Bench  implementation 
will  be  examined  relative  to  the  model  presented  in  the  pre~ 
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vious  chapter;  As  each  component  of  the  Hot  Bench  is  discussed 
it  will  -be  related  to  the  functional  requirements  it  fulfills 
in  the  SADI  model.  These  relationships  will  be  presented  in 
tabular  form  throughout  the  chapter.  Finally,  the  present 
level  of  implementation  of  the  Hot  Bench  at  SEAFAC  will  be 
discussed. 

Background 

Hot  Bench  Purpose .  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  developing 
new  systems  and  the  budget  constraints  in  recent  years,  the 
Air  Force  has  been  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  performance 
capabilities  and  operating  efficiencies  of  its  strategic  forces 
without  incurring  these  high  development  costs.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  Air  Force  is  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  modernizing 
currently  operational  aircraft  including  the  KC-135  aerial  re¬ 
fueling  tanker  fleet.  This  modernization  will  include  updates 
of  existing  avionic  sensors  and  subsystems  as  well  as  the  add¬ 
ition  of  new  avionics  subsytems  for  expanded  mission  capabil¬ 
ities.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Air  Force  to  improve  perform¬ 
ance,  lessen  crew  workload,  and  hold  down  the  cost  of  modern¬ 
izing  th  KC-135.  These  goals  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
integrated  avionics  and  centralized  cockpit  and  display  manage¬ 
ment  techniques,  all  integrated  into  one  system.  This  approach 
will  yield  life  cycle  cost  savings  resulting  from  mission  and 
system  performance  optimizations  possible  with  integrated 
avionics,  as  well  as  from  reduced  equipment  costs  arising  from 
the  consolidation  of  control  and  display  functions.  Crew  work¬ 
load  can  be  reduced  through  more  efficiently  coupled  avionics 
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and  fewer  controls  and  displays.  (Ref  Jl'A) 

She  Airlift  Modernization  System  Program  Office  (SPO) 
has  been  directed  to  develop,  specify,  and  demonstrate  a 
system  optimized  avionics  retrofit  kit  for  the  KC-135  fleet 
and  to  assess  the  possibility  of  performing  the  refueling 
mission  without  a  navigator.  The  latter  task  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  reduction  of  crew  workload  with  an  optimally 
configured  retrofit  of  computers,  sensors,  controls,  and  dis¬ 
plays.  (Ref  31*4) 

A  critical  engineering  rbask  within  KG'- 135  modernization 
is  the  definition  and  specification  of  the  avionic  architec¬ 
ture  and  all  hardware  and  computer  software  comprising  the 
retrofit  kit.  The  SPO  has  been  directed  to  rely  on  in-house 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  order  to  minimize 
costs,  In  complying  with  this  direction,  the  SPO  has  author¬ 
ized  the  in-house  advanced  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  Hot  Bench  representing  a  proposed  KC-135  avi¬ 
onic  system  architecture.  The  Hot  Bench  will  support  an  engi¬ 
neering  evaluation  of  avionic  system  performance,  cost,  and 
reliability,  emphasizing  information  processing  and  manage¬ 
ment,  controls,  and  displays,  and  software.  (Ref  31*4) 

SEAFAC 1 s  Mission.  The  bulk  of  the  engineering  work  for 
the  KC-135  Hot  Bench  will  be  accomplished  in-house  by  ASD 
engineers  using  the  resources  of  the  SEAFAC.  SEAFAC  is  ori¬ 
ented  toward  engineering  analysis,  design,  simulation,  and 
evaluation  of  avionic  architectures  and  equipment  in  a  total 
system  context.  SEAFAC 's  specific  objectives  are  to  provide 
a  Hot  Bench  capability  to  investigate  alternative  avionic 
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system  designs  in  both  hardware  and  software  contexts,  and  t.o 
perform  hardware  and  software  verification,  they  also  provide 
an  ASD  capability  to  define,  evaluate,  and  specify  avionic  sys¬ 
tems,  and,  to  validate/verify  compliance  of  hardware  with  avi¬ 
onic  standards.  Finally,  SEAFAC  provides  a  medium  for  trans¬ 
itioning  laboratory  and  industry  developed  technology  into  the 
ASD  engineering  community.  (Ref  31*5) 

Hot  Bench  Design 

The  Hot  Bench  will  consist  of  three  major  functional  parts: 
the  Modernization  Avionics  Suite  (MAS),  Environmental  Systems  ' 
Simulation  (ESS),  and  the  Hot  Bench  Monitor  (HBM).  The  MAS 
in  turn  is  composed  of  the  Representative  Avionics  Subsystems 
(RAS)  and  Simulated  Avionics  Subsystems  (SAS).  The  MAS  is  the 
fundamental  core  of  the  Hot  Bench.  The  ESS  provides  support 
to  the  MAS  allowing  it  to  function  in  a  ground  environment. 

The  HBM  interfacing  with  both  the  MAS  and  ESS  will  provide  the 
CMAC  capability  to  vi ew  and  collect  data  on  the  Hot  Bench  oper¬ 
ation.  (Ref  19*1,2) 

Figure  ?8  depicts  a  block  diagram  of  the  Hot  Bench  which 
will  consist  of  off-the-shelf,  functionally  representative, 
components  of  the  major  subsystems  planned  for  the  KC-135  avi¬ 
onics  modernization  including  a  MIL-STD-1?50  mission  computer 
(AN/AYK-15A)  with  mass  memory  controlled  by  an  AN/UYK-42(V) 
(Norden  PDP-11/34M)  computer,  a  dual  redundant  MIL-STD-i553 
Multiplex  Data  Bus,  a  Fuel  Management  Panel,  Cockpit  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (CMS),  Control/Display  Units  (CDU),  Multipurpose 
Displays  (MPD),  Tacan  and  radar  altimeter,  and  a  search  radar 
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Figure  79*  AMHB  Components 


(APN/59E)  with  digital  scan  converter.  Computer  models  res¬ 
ident  on  a  Simulation  Computer  (DISC  VAX- 11/780-)  will  provide 
conventional  avionic  and  flight  control  capabilities  provided 
by  other  sensors  and.  equipments  such  as  radio  and  navigation 
aids.  These  models  will  simulate  subsystem  and  sensor  re¬ 
sponses  to  crew  control  and  operations  as  well  as  sensor  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  and  typical  sensor  interactions  with 
the  MIL-STD-1553  Data  Bus.  Sensor  hardware  and  computer  mod¬ 
els  will  be  exercised  in  real  time  by  simplified  receiver  air¬ 
craft  and  radio  navigational  aid  stations  hosted  on  the  VAX- 
II/78O.  The  KC-135  flight  simulation  model  will  also  reside 
in  the  VAX.  A  DEC  PDP-11/55  computer  system  will  permit  on¬ 
line  performance  evaluation  through  management  of  performance 
monitoring  interfaces  and  displays.  (Ref  31 «5) 

Figure  79  shows,  in  more  detail,  all  of  the  Hot  Bench 
components.  Included  in  each  component  block  is  an  annotation 
indicating  which  functional  portion  of  the  Hot  Bench  that  par¬ 
ticular  component  belongs  to  (RAS, SAS, ESS) .  Components  with  a 
small  triangular  shaded  region  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
are  actual  hardware  components,  all  others  are  software. 

The  Modernization  Avionics  Suite  (MAS)  consists  of  the 
RAS  which  is  made  up  of  off-the-shelf  avionics  components,  and 
the  SAS  which  is  a  group  of  simulation  models  which  accomplish 
the  remainder  of  the  avionics  functions.  The  MAS  components 
are  all  interfaced  via  the  MIL-STD-1553  Data  Bus. 

Representative  Avionics  Subsystems  (RAS) ■  The  main  hard¬ 
ware  components  of  the  RAS  are  the  dual  mission  computers  (AIK- 
15A)  built  to  MIL-STD-I750  requirements  on  which  the  Operational 


Flight  Program  (OFP)  is  run.  The  functions  performed  by  the 
mission  computer  software  are  listed  in  Table  6.  The  second 
mission  computer  acts  as  a  back-up  for  the  primary  mission 
computer. 

Table  6 

Functions  of  Mission  Computer  Software 

Data  Bus  Management 

Cockpit  Management 

Automatic  Navigation  Management 

Automatic  Position  Computations 

Aircraft  Performance  Management 

Flight  Plan  Management 

Aircraft  Guidance 

Rendezvous  Management 

Data  Base  Management 

Special  Features 

MAS  Status  Monitor 

The  RAS  also  includes  a  Mass  Memory  accompanied  by  a  Norden 
PDP-11/34M  controller.  Many  of  the  actual  display  units  to  be 
used  in  the  KC-135  are  also  included  in  the  RAS  including  con¬ 
trol  display  units,  multipurpose  displays,  and  a  display  cursor 
control  panel,  A  search  radar  (APN-59E)  which  may  be  used  for 
navigational,  weather,  or  interrogation-receiver  purposes  is 
also  included  in  the  RAS.  Accompanying  the  radar  are  a  Multi¬ 
purpose  Display  Symbol  Generator  which  is  interfaced  to  the 
search  radar  via  the  Radar  Digital  Scan  Converter.  The  symbol 
generator  is  controlled  via  the  data  bus.  Remote  Terminals  6 
and  7  are  interface  hardware  components  of  the  RAS  which  inter¬ 
face  the  data  bus  to  other  RAS  components.  A  low  Altitude 
Radar  Altimeter  provides  the  crew  an  indication  of  terrain 
clearance  from  5000  feet.  The  remaining  components  of  the  RAS 
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are  the  Fuel  Savings  Computer  which  computes  minimum  fuel 
consumption  for  a  given  flight  plan,  and  the  Data  Trans¬ 
fer  Module  (DTM).  The  DTM  is  a  small  memory  unit  with  a 
capacity  of  8,192  16-bit  words  used  for  loading  flight  plan¬ 
ning  information  into  the  avionics  system  and  to  provide 
a  removable  media  for  the  storage  of  in-flight  log  data,  or ew 
notes, and  system  health  data.  (Ref  19:8-12) 

Components  of  the  RAS  are  involved  in  three  of  the  four 
processes  discussed  in  Figure  7 2  of  Chapter  IV,  including: 
Implement  Interface  and  Diagnostics,  Provide  Environment 
and  Avionics  Actions,  and  Implement  Human  Interface. 

Environment  and  Avionics  actions  are  provided  by  the 
mission  computers  and  accompanying  OFPs.  Interface  and 
Diagnostics  are  implemented  through  Remote  Terminals  6  and 
7  and  through  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus.  The  Human  Interface 
functions  are  accomplished  by  the  display  units  and  con¬ 
trol  panels.  A  breakdown  of  the  RAS  components  and  their 
functions  relative  to  the  SADT  model  is  given  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

RAS  Components  by  Function 


Funct ,  Environment/ 

Avionics 

Interface/ 

Diagnostics 

Human 

Interface 

Compon-  Mission 

Dig.  Scan 

Control  Display 

ent  Computers 

Converter 

Units 

Mass  Memory 

Remote  Term.  6 

Multipurpose 

Mass  Memory 

Remote  Term.  7 

Displays 

Controller 

Search  Radar 

Multiplex  Data 
Bus 
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Symbol  Gen. 

Display  Cursor 
Control  Panel 

u. 
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Table  ?  (Continued) 


Funct. 

Environment/ 

Avionics 

interface/ 

Diagnostics 

Human 

Interface 

Compon¬ 

ent 

Low  Alt. 

■  Radar  Altimeter 

Radar  Control 
Panel 

Fuel  Savings 
Computer 

Data 

Transfer 

Module 

Simulated  Avionic  Subsystems  (SAS) .  The  SAS  includes  all 
of  the  simulated  avionics  subsystems  running  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  ESS  Executive  Software  and  hosted  on  the  VAX- 
11/780  computer.  Subsystems  included  in  this  segment  are 
those  which  are  impossible  or  impractical  to  include  as 
actual  hardware  in  the  Hot  Bench.  The  SAS  interacts  with 
the  RAS  and  ESS  via  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus  which  interfaces 
the  SAS  at  five  Remote  Terminals.  These  terminals  arc  soft¬ 
ware  simulation  models  of  the  type  hardware  remote  terminals 
included  in  the  RAS.  They  act  as  interface  nodes  tying  the 
Multiplex  Data  Bus  to  the  SAS  simulations  accomplishing  nav¬ 
igational  and  communication  functions. 

The  Central  Air  Data  Computer  (CADC)  Models  interface 
directly  with  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus.  These  models  provide 
outputs  of  altitude,  mach  number,  mach  rate,  indicated  air¬ 
speed,  true  airspeed,  angle  of  attack,  and  free  air  temper¬ 
ature.  (Ref  19s 14) 

Software  models  in  the  SAS  perform  many  of  the  KC-135 
navigational  and  rendezvous  functions.  Systems  simulated  in 
the  SAS  includes  Inertial  Navigation  Systems  (INS),  Doppler 
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Radar,  Tacan  Receivers,  Base  Paean,  Identification  Friend 
or  Foe  (IFF),  Flight  Director  Computers,  Lateral  and  Vert¬ 
ical  Guidance,  Altitude  Heading  and  Reference,  and  APN-69 
(X-Band)  and  APN-134  (Ku-Band)  Radar  Beacons. 

Communications  services  provided  by  the  SAS  include 
simulation  of  the  following  radio  functions:  UHF,  VHF,  HF, 
UHF  Tactical  Secure  Voice  (TSEC),  and  Vertical  Omnirange/ 
Instrument  Landing  System  (VOR/lLS).  (Ref  19:17-18) 

The  last  major  subsystems  simulated  by  the  SAS  are  the 
flight  controls.  These  models  include  the  Master  Fuel  Panel 
Engine  Instruments  Set,  Flight  Performance  Input  Set,  Air¬ 
speed  Indicators,  Frequency  Display  Panels,  Horizontal  Sit¬ 
uation  Indicators  (HSI),  and  various  switches  including 
Yoke  Switches,  Altitude/Heading  and  Reference  Switches,  Auto 
matic  Direction  Finder  (ADF),  and  Radio  Frequency  (RF) 
Switches.  (Ref  19:19,20) 

Represented  in  the  SAS  are  the  following  three  funct¬ 
ions  from  the  SADI  ITB  model  presented  in  Chapter  IV  (Fig¬ 
ure  72):  Provide  Environment  and  Avionics  Actions,  Implem¬ 
ent  Interface  and  Diagnostics,  and  Implement  Human  Inter¬ 
face.  Environment  and  avionics  actions  not  accomplished 
in  the  RAS  and  ESS  are  accomplished  by  the  navigational,  ren 
dezvous,  and  communications  simulations  of  the  SAS.  Inter¬ 
face  functions  are  accomplished  by  the  Remote  Terminal  simul 
at ions  and  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus.  Portions  of  the  overall 
Human  Interface  are  provided  by  the  Flight  Control  simul¬ 
ations.  Table  8  contains  a  breakdown  of  the  SAS  simulations 
by  function. 
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Table  8 


SAS  Components  by  Function 


u 


Furict. 


Compon 

ent 


Environment/ 

Avionics 


Interface/ 

Diagnostics 


Human 

Interface 


CADG  1 
CADC  2 

Doppler  Radar 
INS 

Tacan  Receiver 


Remote 
terminal  1 

Remote 
Terminal  2 

Remote 
Terminal  3 


Base  Tacan 
IFF 


Remote 
Terminal  4 


Master  Fuel  Panel 

Pilot  Nav.  Ref. 
Switch 

Copilot  Nav.  Ref. 
Switch 

Engine  Instruments 
Set 

ADF  and  RF  Switch 


Altitude  Head- 
and  Ref. 


Remote 
Terminal  5 


Pilot  Attitude/ 
Heading  Ref  Switch 


Flight  Dir¬ 
ector  Comp,  1 

Flight  Dir¬ 
ector  Comp.  2 

X-Band 

Beacon 

Ku- Band 
Beacon 


Copilot  Attitude/ 
Heading  Ref. 
Switch 

Pilot  Airspeed 
Indicator 

Copilot  Airspeed 
Indicator 

Pilot  Yoke  Switch 


UHF  1&2 
VHF  Radio 
HF  Radio 
UHF  TSEC  1&2 


Copilot  Yoke 
Switch 

Dual  Remote 
Heading  Slew 
Switch 


VHF  TSEC 


HSI  1&2 


HF  TSEC 
VOR/ILS  1&2 


Pilot  Frequency 
Display  Panel 

Copilot  Frequency 
Display  Panel 


/ 
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Environmental  Systems  S Lmulation  (ESS) .  The  ESS  supports 
the  MAS  and  facilitates  its  operation  in  a  ground  facility. 
Elements  simulated  in  the  ESS  include  the  KC-135  aircraft 
itself,  aircraft  fuel  systems,  terrain  features,  and  some  of 
the  radio  navigational  aids.  The  ESS  also  provides  overall 
control  of  the  ESS  and  MAS  components.  In  this  capacity  it 
will  accomplish  executive  and  control  functions  discussed  in 
the  SADT  model  of  Chapter  IV. 

Simulation  models  included  in  the  ESS  are  the  Veh¬ 
icle  Model,  Fuel  System  Simulation,  Engine  Model,  Receiver 
Aircraft  Model,  Radar  Altimeter  Control  Model,  and  Numeric 
Display  Set  Control  software.  As  in  the  SAS  these  simulation 
models  are  hosted  on  the  DEC  VAX-H/78O  computer.  The  Air 
Vehicle  Model  represents  the  performance  of  the  KC-135  air¬ 
craft  and  will  provide  suitable  dynamic  outputs  of  the  simul¬ 
ated  aircraft  inertial  state  to  other  Hot  Bench  components. 
(Ref  19*23)  The  Fuel  System  Simulation  includes  models  of 
the  Basic  Fuel  Panel,  a  Master  Fuel  Panel  Model,  Fuel  Manage¬ 
ment  System  Model,  and  a  Fuel  System  Model.  The  Engine  Model 
will  consist  of  a  simple  representation  of  the  KC-135's  eng¬ 
ine  performance  including  fuel  consumption  and  subsequent  air¬ 
craft  mass  reduction.  Receiver  aircraft  such  as  the  B-52 
will  be  simulated  by  the  Receiver  Aircraft  Model.  ESS  sim¬ 
ulation  models  will  also  control  the  Radar  Altimeter  and 
Numeric  Display  sets. 

Executive  and  control  functions  are  accomplished  in  the 
ESS  through  the  operator  controls,  operator  displays,  Master 
Executive  software,  Simulation  Executive  software,  and 
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various  handlers. 

Operator  control  of  all  aspects  of  Hot  Bench  operation, 
except  the  Hot  Bench  Monitor,  will  be  accomplished  through 
one  of  the  dedicated  DEC  VT-100  CRT  terminals.  .  Operator 
commands,  including  Initialise,  Run,  Stop,  Freeze,  and  Con¬ 
tinue,  will  be  used  to  start,  run  and  halt  the  Hot  Bench. 

The  operator  is  also  able  to  introduce  fault  conditions  into 
the  SAS  and  parts  of  the  ESS  using  a  Faul;t  command.  A  sec¬ 
ond  VT-100  will  be  dedicated  to  control  panel  simulation  and 
will  allow  the  operator  to  interact  with  simulated  equip¬ 
ment  which,  in  reality,  would  have  a  dedicated  control  panel. 

An  interactive  capability  will  allow  the  operator  to,  in 
effect,  "throw  switches"  and  "set  dials".  (Ref  19 *21)  The 
operator  also  gets  information  from  the  Hot  Bench  through 
a  Numeric  Display  Set  consisting  of  dot  matrix  display  elem¬ 
ents.  Information  output  to  the  Numeric  Display  Set  includes 
command  airspeed  from  the  mission  computer,  true  airspeed  of 
the  simulated  aircraft,  command  altitude  from  the  mission 
computer,  and  true  altitude  of  the  simulated  aircraft.  A 
plasma  dot  matrix  panel  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  master 
time  code  generated  by  the  VAX.  The  plasma  display  will  be 
interfaced  to  the  VAX  via  an  RS-232  serial  interface, (Ref  19:22) 

A  software  element  of  the  ESS  that  controls  all  other 
ESS  software  functions  is  the  Master  Executive.  It  also 
implements  the  interface  between  the  Hot  Bench  Operator  and 
the  ESS.  All  simulation  models  of  the  ESS  and  SAS  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Simulation  Executive  Software.  Control  w ill 
be  achieved  through  a  time-slice  resource  sharing  methodology 
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Table  9 


ESS  Components  by  Function 


'  Furtct. 


Compon¬ 

ent 


Provide 

Environment/  j 

Interface/ 

Human 

SHP  Services 

Avionics 

'  '  ,  ,  | 

Diagnostics  - 

.  Interface 

Master 

Ground  Truth 

1553  Bus 

Operator 

Executive 

Services 

Services 

Controls 

Simulation 

Ground  Truth 

1553  Bus 

Operator 

Executive 

Handler 

Handler 

Displays 

Air  Vehicle 

I  Model 

Fuel  System 
Model 

Fuel  Mgt. 
System  Model 

Fuel  System 
Simulation 

Engine 

Model 

PCL-11 

Link 

Handler 

Control 

■Panel 

Simulation 

Basic  Fuel 
Panel 

Numeric 

Display 

Set 

Master 

Time  Code 
Display 

Control 

Receiver 

Aircraft 

Model 

Head 

Services 

Radar 

Altimeter 

Control 

Control 

Head 

Handler 

Basic  Fuel 
Panel  Hand¬ 
ler 

Master  Fuel 
Panel  Model 

Numeric 
Display  Set 
Control 
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All  simulation  models  will  be  called  by  the  Simulation 
Executive  as  subroutines  with  no  parameters.  (Ref  19:22 ) 
Simulation  services  including  Control  Head  Service,  1553  Bus 
Services,  and  Ground  Truth  Services  are  also  provided  by  the 
Simulation  Executive  Software. 

The  last  software  elements  of  the  ESS,  called  Handlers,  1 
chiefly  handle  specialized  input/output  for  display  proc¬ 
essing. 

All  four  of  the  major  functions  involved  in  the  SADT 
model  implementation  of  an  Integration  Test  Bed  are  repres¬ 
ented  in  the  ESS.  Environment  and  Avionics  as  well  as  Human 
Interface  functions  are  provided  by  the  simulation  models. 
Simulation  Host  Processor  Services  are  provided  by  the  Master 
Executive  Software  and  the  Handlers.  Human  Interface  actions 
are  performed  by  the  Operator  Control  hardware  and  software, 
and  displays.  A  breakdown  of  the  ESS  components  by  funct¬ 
ions,  delineated  in  Chapter  IV,  Figure  ?2,  is  shown  in  Table  9. 

Hot  Bench  Monitor  (HBM) .  The  HBM  v/ill  provide  on-line 
monitoring  and  analysis  of  Hot  Bench  operating  character¬ 
istics  and  parameters.  The  HBM  and  Performance  Monitor  and 
Interface  Unit  (PMIU)  together  provide  overall  Computer 
Monitor  and  Control  (CMAC)  for  the  entire  Hot  Bench.  Lvnat 
is,  together  they  accomplish  the  functions  described  in  Figure  75 
of  the  SADT  model.  States  and  register  contents  of  the  mission 
computers  are  provided  to  the  HBM  by  the  PMIU  hardware.  Phe 
PMIU  will  also  synchronize  the  execution  of  the  OFP  and 
the  simulated  subsystems  resident  on  the  VAX  computer.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  simulation  software  resident  in  the  VAX  will  also 
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{J  control  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  OfP  in  the'  mission. 

computers  via  the  PMIU.  The  PMIU  will  provide  an  interrupt 
to  the  VAX  at  the  beginning  of  each  execution  cycle  (31.25 
milliseconds)  by  setting  a  trace  point  of  the  clock  interrupt 
cycle  of  the  OFP.  The  OPP  execution  will  be  controlled  through 
the  PMIU  registers  which  are  accessable  on  the  VAX  TJnibus. 

(Ref  19:29) 

The  HBM  will  be  hosted  on  the  DEC  PDP-11/55  computer  and 
shall  use  VT-52  CRT  terminals  for  display.  One  of  the  Vf-52s 
will  be  used  for  operating  the  HBM  and  will  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  commands  to  control  the  HBM  including  snap¬ 
shot  capability.  Phe  snapshot  capability  allows  the  HBM 
to  record  the  contents  of  all  simulation/analysis  displays 
and  the  values  of  all  pertinent/global  simulation  parameters 
on  magnetic  mass  storage.  If  used  with  the  ESS  freeze  command, 
a  snapshot  will  permit  the  recording  of  pertinent  mission 
computer  data.  Other  monitor  commands  will  allow  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  select,  before  and  during  simulation  runs,  those  var¬ 
iables  he  wishes  to  have  extracted  from  the  data  set  for  dis¬ 
play  and  recording.  (Ref  19:25) 

The  software  which  exercises  control  over  the  HBM  is 

i 

the  HBM  Executive.  The  Monitor  Executive  provides  access 
control  to  the  V'P-52  terminals  as  well  as  initialization, 
scheduling,  and  control  of  all  display  tasks. 

Level  of  Implementation 

Presently,  the  different  components  of  the  Hot  Bench  are 
in  different  stages  of  development  and  testing.  All  hardware 
components  of  the  RAS  are  at  SEAFAC  except  the  Digital  Scan 
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Converter  Unit  for  the  Search  Radar.  'Tie  AY  K- 15  A  mission 
computers  are  interfaced  to  the  Mass  Memory  and  the  OFP  is. 
in  the  Code  and  Unit  Test  Phase  of  development.  ••he  QFP  or 
Mission  Management  Software  (MMS)  is  "being  developed  by  the 
TRW  Corporation.  The  Multipurpose  display  Units  and  Control 
Display  Units  are  in  place  and  have  been  fully  tested.  RAS 
components  tied  to  Remote  Terminal  6  are  being  built,  in-house, 
at  SEAFAC  and  are  at  various  levels  of  development. 

All  simulation  models  in  the  SAS  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  development  and  are  receiving  final  testing  at  this  time. 

The  Master  Executive  and  Simulation  Executive  Software  of  the 
ESS  are  complete  and  tested.  When  the  SAS  simulation  models 
have  been  completely  tested  they  will  be  integrated  with  the 
Simulation  Executive.  The  HBM  is  still  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  coding  and  its  hardware  interface  to  the  VAX,  the  PCL  has 
been  installed  and  completely  tested.  The  interface 
between  the  VAX  and  mission  computers,  the  PMIU,  is  completely 
built  but  not  yet  tested.  Completion  of  testing  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  and  final  system  integration  is  expected  to  occur  in 
December  1981. 

Summary 

Chapters  III  and  IV  dealt  with  the  AISF,  at  the  highest 
level  of  abstraction,  as  an  entire  system.  Functional  require¬ 
ments  for  all  phases  and  aspects  of  AISF  operations  were  dev¬ 
eloped  and  modeled.  Since  an  implementation  of  the  entire  AISF 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation,  the  focus  was  narr¬ 
owed,  in  this  chapter,  to  cover  in  depth,  one  aspect  of  one 
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phase  of  the  AISP  operation.  Attention  was  focused  from  the, 
overall  OFP  change  cycle  to  the  Test  and  Verification  Phase  of 
the  cycle,  and,  specifically  upon  the  Integration  Test  Bed  asp¬ 
ect  of  that  phase.  The  portion  of  the  SADT  model  of  Chapter  IV- 
covered  in  this  chapter  is  contained  in  Figures  7 2  through  76, 

An  actual  implementation  of  the  Integration  Test  Bed  (TTB) 
concept  discussed  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  an  Avionics  Modern-? 
ization  Hot  Bench  for  the  KC-135»  was  discussed.  Justification 
for  the  Hot  Bench  was  presented  as  well  as  a  short  discussion 
of  the  mission  of  SEAFAC,  the  facility  responsible  for  design¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  Hot  Bench. 

In  the  design  discussion  of  the  Hot  Bench,  it  was  broken 
into  its  major  functional  components  and  each  component  further 
decomposed  into  its  individual  parts.  The  function  of  each 
component  was  discussed  relative  to  overall  Hot  Bench  oper¬ 
ation.  Next,  the  components  were  mapped  to  the  functions  pres¬ 
ented  in  the  ITB  model  of  Chapter  IV.  Finally,  the  present 
level  of  implementation  of  the  Hot  Bench  was  discussed. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  top-down  approach  incorporated 
in  this  investigation  will  be  iterated  to  the  lowest  level 
of  detail.  Chapter  VI  focuses  on  a  portion  of  the  Hot  Bench 
discussed  here.  A  predictive  model  of  the  Hot  Bench  real 
time  simulation  software  will  be  presented. 
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VI.  Q-GERT  Implementation  of  KC- 1-35  Hot  Bench 
Real  Time.  Simulation  Software 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter  a  portion  of  the  design  modeled  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IV  and  described  in  Chapter  V  will  be  simulated  using  the 
Q-GERT  Modeling  and  Analysis  Language.  A  short  tutorial  on 
Q-GERT  is  presented  in  Appendix  D.  The  majority  of  the  sim¬ 
ulation  focuses  on  the  executive  and  control  software  which 
makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  ESS,  however,  the  software  sim¬ 
ulation  models  of  the  ESS  and  SAS  also  play  a  major  role. 

Figure  80  depicts  a  block  diagram  of  the  Hot  Bench  show¬ 
ing  major  hardware,  software,  and  interface  components.  Com¬ 
ponent  details  were  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  All  major  compo¬ 
nents  communicate  via  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus.  The  mission 
computers  interface  with  the  Simulation  Host  Processor  (VAX) 
through  the  Performance  Monitor  and  Interface  Unit  Hardware. 
The  Hot  Bench  Monitor  (H3M)  interfaces  with  the  SHP  through 
the  Parallel  Communications  Link  (PCL)  .hardware.  The  major 
component  modeled  in  this  simulation  is  the  SHP  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  software,  as  well  as  the  two  interface  units  (PCL,PMIU) 
previously  discussed. 

The  actions  of  the  PCL,  PMIU  and  the  five  executive  pro¬ 
grams  running  on  the  SHP  are  modeled.  Stored  in  the  memory  of 
the  SHP  are  the  following  five  executive  programs:  Master 
Executive,  Simulation  Executive,  Display,  Control  Head,  and 
the  PCL  Software  which  carries  Monitor  signals.  Accompanying 
this  executive  and  control  software  are  various  simulation 
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models  making  up  the  SAS  and  parts  of  the  ESS.  All  five  of 
these  executive  programs  as  well  as  the  other  utility  programs, 
such  as  the  'Terminal  Driver,  compete  for  the  SHP’s  single 
Central  Processing  Unit  (CPU). 

In  a  typical  "flight"  of  the  Hot  Bench,  the  mission  com¬ 
puters  will  accomplish  such  functions  as  cockpit  management, 
flight  planning,  navigation  functions,  and  fuel  management. 

The  SAS  and  ESS  software  simulation  models,  which  are,  in 
fact  FORTRAN  programs,  provide  sensor  information  to  the 
flight  computers.  They  will  provide  the  "environment"  for 
the  flight  computers  to  "fly"  in.  The  SHP  is  responsible 
for  overall  Hot  Bench  control,  control  of  data  displays,  and 
a  means  for  running  the  real  time  simulation.  It  will  accom¬ 
plish  these  functions  using  the  five  executive  programs  load¬ 
ed  in  its  core  memory  and  called  by  certain  signal  inputs 
across  the  Multiplex  Data  Bus,  PCL,  and  PMIU.  Table  10  brief¬ 
ly  outlines  the  signals  as  they  apply  to  the  simulation. 

In  this  chapter  the  SADT  model  of  Chapter  IV  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  most  detail.  This  is  the  lowest  level  of  the 
top-down  structure  which  dictates  the  structure  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  "he  functional  requirements  diagrammed  in  Figures 
72  through  76  of  the  SADT  model  are  implemented  here.  The 
functional  characteristics  of  the  operation  of  the  Hot  Bench 
software  on  the  VAX  are  modeled  in  the  Q-GERT  language. 

Though  the  simulation  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
a  high  order  language  such  as  PASCAL,  Q-GERT  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  is  specifically  intended  for  modeling  and  analysis. 

I ! s  structure  and  statistics  collection  capabilities  make  it 
ideal  for  modeling  the  Hot  Bend'.  Q-GER'T  is  especially 
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useful  for  modeling  large  systems  because  it  allows  the  analyst 
to  conduct  experiments  on  a  computer  model  and  to  examine  the 
system  being  simulated  under  a  given  set  of  assumptions,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  for  a  particular  parametric  model.  Q-GERT  allows 
the  analyst  to  control  and  measure  variables  while  studying  all 
parts  of  a  fully  integrated  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  simulation  is  to  determine  critical 
design  factors  for  the  Hot  Bench  and  to  provide  a  predictive 
model  to  SEAFAC  personnel.  The  model  will  enable  them  to  pred¬ 
ict  how  the  final  product  will  perform,  and  will  verify  that  the 
present  design  for  the  Hot  Bench  is  sound,  or,  verify  that  the 
design  is  not  sound  and  provide  alternatives  to  the  present  model. 
The  final  goal  to  be  accomplished  in  this  chapter  is  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  use  and  value  of  a  specific  software  analysis  and  des¬ 
ign  tool  (Q-GERT )  in  hot  benching  and  the  overall  AISF  environment. 

Customer- Analyst  Coordination 

This  simulation  was  accomplished  to  provide  a  meaningful 
product  to  SEAFAC  and  to  aid  in  development  of  a  major  project. 
Meeting  the  latter  objective  required  much  close  coordination 
between  the  analyst/modeler  and  SEAFAC.  This  coordination 
involved  four  interviews  of  a  duration  from  two  to  four  hours 
each,  involving  Air  Force  and  civilian  hardware  and  software 
experts.  Initially,  the  analyst  was  presented  with  the  overall 
scenario  from  which  the  model  was  designed.  Once  the  model  was 
designed,  it  was  presented  to  SEAFAC  for  verification.  Any  inacc¬ 
uracies  were  corrected  and  the  model  was  ready  to  be  run  using 
the  Q-GERT  modeling  and  analysis  tool.  Results  from  initial  runs 
wore  discussed  with  SEAFAC  and  experimentation  goals  determined. 


Successful  accomplishment  of  the  project  required  much 
close  coordination  between  those  at  SEAFAC  and  the  analyst. 

Of  prime  importance  was  a  mutual  understanding  of  the. criter¬ 
ion  for  success, and  the  accuracy  of  the  Q-GE.Tf  model  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  the  VAX,  and  its  software,  in  the  hot  bench 
scenario. 

SEAFAC  personnel  were  enthused  at  the  prospect  of  having 
an  accurate,  predictive  model  of  their  hot  bench  and  there 
are  plans  to  embellish  the  model,  to  further  incorporate  other 
hardware  and  software  facilities  of  the  system,  in  the  fr.cure. 

Assumptions  and  Criteria 

Assumptions.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Hot  Bench  accurately 
simulates  the  flight  of  the  KC-135  aircraft,  and,  that  the 
hardware  and  software  designed,  or  being  designed,  will  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  following  specific  assump¬ 
tions  apply: 

1.  The  four  megabytes  of  core  memory  for  the  VnX  com¬ 
puter  by  far  exceed  the  amount  needed  to  contain  the  five 
executive  programs  and  various  models  used  in  the  Hot  Bench. 
Therefore, core  memory  will  be  considered  infinite  for  the 
purpose  of  this  project. 

2.  One  CPU  is  the  maximum  that  will  be  available  for 
running  the  Hot  Bench;  addition  of  a  second  CPU  will  not  be 
considered  feasible. 

3.  Unibus  memory  (64K)  is  so  fast  that,  it  cannot  be 
saturated  during  Hot  Bench  operation,  therefore,  it  will  be 
considered  infinite. 
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4-.  All  service  'times  in  CPU ,  PCL,  and  consoles  are 
accurately  modeled  with,  a  non- shifting.  Beta  Pert  distribution. 

5.  Operator  commands,  fault  signal,  and  control  head 
signal  irit  erf  arrival  times  are  accurately  modeled  with  non¬ 
shifting  Exponential  distributions. 

6.  A  high  level  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
interarrival  rates  is  assumed. 

7.  A  low  level  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
service  times  is  assumed.  Tests  must  be  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  maximum  allowable  service  times  for  a  viable  system. 

8.  Operator  commands,  fault  signals,  control  head  sig¬ 
nals,  and  display  signals  all  require  the  same  amount  of  CPU 
time  to  run, 

9.  Altimeter  and  Clock  signals  both  require  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  run  on  the  CPU, 

10.  A  simulation  run  time  of  100  seconds  will  allow  for 
exercising  all  aspects  of  the  Hot  Bench  operation. 

11.  Thrashing  programs  into  and  out  of  the  CPU  is  an 
undesirable  characteristic,  therefore,  in  Experiment  Four, 
interrupts  are  not  permitted. 

12.  In  calculating  PMIU  service  times  on  the  CPU,  the 
average  number  of  environment  models  run  in  a  given  simulation 
is  four,  and  the  average  run  time  per  model  is  1.5  milliseconds. 

13.  Computer  reliability  is  not  a  factor  in  this  .model. 

14.  The  Terminal  Driver  will  always  be  available,  before 
the  next  transaction  needs  it,  therefore,  i t  is  no t  a  critical 
resource  and  will  not  be  represented  in  the  network  as  such. 
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Figure  81.  DFD  Of  VAX  Ro3.e  In,  Hoi:  Bench  Cdrifrol 


Operator  Cmds  Fault  Inputs 


Figure  82.  Hot  Bench  Executive  Software 


Criterion.  The  system  vail  "be  deemed  viable  if.,  and  only 
if,  all  .signals  spend  less  time  in  the  system  than  their  inter' 
arrival  rates.  That  is:,  for  all  signals1:  TiS-CIAT,  where  TIS.= 
line  In  System  for  a  transaction  (signal  )  and-  IAT=Ihterarr ival 
Time  for  a  transaction.  Critical  resources  are  those  which 
are  required  to  assure  system  viability.  They  are  the  CPU, PCL 
various  consoles,  and  the  five  executive  programs  in  VAX  core 
memory . 

Design  Experimentation  and  Results 

Knowledge  of  the  operation  and  design  of  the  KC-135  Hot 
Bench  was  gained  through  extensive  interviews  with  SEAFAC  per¬ 
sonnel.  Attention  was  focused  on  the  role  played  by  the  VAX 
in  controlling  the  Hot  Bench.  The  first  milestone  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  design  was  determining  if,  in  fact,  the  role  of  the  VAX 
in  controlling  the  Hot  Bench  could  be  represented  in  a  form 
suitable  for  Q-GERT  analysis.  Figure  81  depicts  a  DFD  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  role  of  the  VAX  in  the  overall  Hot  Bench  scenario. 
The  two  bubbles,  "Direct  Hot  Bench  OPs"  and  "Direct  Sensor  OPs", 
represent  those  activities  performed  by  the  VAX.  Other  bubbles 
and  boxes  in  the  diagram  represent  consoles,  displays,  hardware, 
and  the  environment  state.  Figure  82  depicts  the  calling  se¬ 
quence  of  the  five  executive  programs  which  are  stored  in  i.he 
VAX  core  memory  and  contend  for  the  single  CPU.  Chose  struc¬ 
tures,  combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  the  VAX  yielded  the  schematic  diagram  shown 
in  Figure  83.  This  schematic  illustrates  the  inputs,  five 
programs  in  core,  and  flow  through  the  computer. 


Figure  83.  VAX  Schematic 


Prom  the-  schematic  the  Q-GER'f  model  was  created.  First, 
the  critical  resources,  and  points  of  contention  for  them-, 
were  determined.  The  signals  to  be  included  in  the  model  were 
determined  and  assumptions  were  made  concerning  candidate  trans¬ 
actions  and  resources  for  the  network. 

['he  next  step  involved  designing  and  implementing  the 
actual  Q-GERT  model.  The  complete  Q-GERT  network  is  contained 
in  Appendix  E.  A  total  of  twelve  resources  were  identified  and 
eight  signals  were  identified  as  transactions.  Each  of  the 
eight  signals  enters  the  network  through  a  source  node  at  a 
given  interarrival  rate.  The  interarrival  rates  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  functional  requirements  for  the  Hot  Bench  and  were 
supplied  by  SEAFAC.  After  the  signals  enter  the  network,  they 
enter  queues  for  the  five  executive  programs  stored  in  memory. 
The  five  programs  are  allocated  and  they  join  a  FIFO  queue  to 
await  processing  on  the  CPU.  The  CPU  is  allocated  and  each  of 
the  five  executive  programs  is  run  for  a  given  service  time. 

The  service  time  to  run  a  given  executive  program  on  the  CPU 
is  a  function  of  the  type  of  signal  the  program  is  simulating. 
The  service  times  are  selected  by  means  of  a  conditional-take- 
first  node  checking  attribute  ono,  the  identity  attribute  for 
each  type  of  transaction. 

After  an  executive  program  runs  on  the  CPU  (transaction 
processed  by  CPU),  it  enters  a  network  of  free  nodes.  First, 
the  CPU  is  freed  and  the  nodes,  where  it  is  allocated  to  the 
Terminal  Driver,  and,  five  executive  prugrams,  are  polled  re¬ 
spectively.  This  arrangement  gives  the  Terminal  Driver  priority 
over  tte  five  executive  programs  for  CPU  allocation;  based  upon 
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the  relatively  small  time  slice  required  for  the  ‘terminal 
Driver  to  run  on  the  CEO..  'After  the  CPU  is  freed,  the  exec-  • 
utive  program  used  by  the  transaction  is  then  freed.  At  this, 
point,,  the  PMIU  signals  leave  the  network  and  statistics  on 
their  TIS  are  collected.  Monitor  signals  ‘enter  a  queue  for 
the  PGL  which  is  allocated,  the  Monitor  signal  processed, 
then  the  PCL  freed.  The  Monitor  signals  then  exit  the  netv  < 
work  through  a  statistics  node. 

The  six  remaining  signals:  Operator  Commands,  Fault  Sig¬ 
nals,  Control  Head  Signals,  Display  Signals,  Altimeter  Signals, 
and  Clock  Pulses  proceed  to  a  queue  where  they  once  again 
await  allocation  of  the  CPU,  this  time,  sc  that  the  terminal 
driver  may  be  processed  for  their  output.  Following  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  terminal  driver  on  the  CPU,  the  CPU  is  once  again 
released  and  the  transactions  are  routed  through  a  conditional- 
take-first  node  to  appropriate  queues  to  await  allocation  of 
their  respective  consoles  and  displays  for  output,  These  out¬ 
put  devices  are  then  allocated.  Subsequent  service  times  rep¬ 
resent  the  time  to  output  given  signals.  Next,  the  output 
devices  are  freed  and  statistics  on  the  TIS  for  each  trans¬ 
action  is  recorded  at  statistics  nodes. 

The  parametric  model  was  developed  based  upon  certain 
diagnostic  and  report  generating  programs  running  on  the  VAX. 
The  times  were  mutually  determined  by  SEAFAC  personnel  and  the 
analyst,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were,  at  best,  esti¬ 
mates.  One  of  the  important  goals  of  the  simulation  was  to 
determine  what  maximum  allowable  parameters  would  be,  based 
upon  Luc  pro-defined  criterion  1'or  viability. 
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Once  the  model  was  complete,  it  was  transformed  into  a 
Q-GERT  program..  The  original  program  used  in  Experiment  One 
is  contained  in  Appendix  E.  Using  this  model  and  program, 
with-  variations,,  five  experiments  were  conducted  involving, 
a  total  of  59  configurations  for  the  system.  The  configura¬ 
tions,  described  by  experiment,  are  shown  in  Appendix  E. 


Table 

11 

Experiments  On 

Q-GERT  Model  - 

Experiment  Number 

Description 

Experiment  1 

Run  and  test  initial 
parametric  model, 

Experiment  2 

Run  corrected  para¬ 
metric  model  and 
increase  simulation 
time  to  100  seconds. 

Experiment  3 

Check  for  upper  limits 
of  the  parametric  model. 

Experiment  4 

Prioritize  executive 
programs . 

Experiment  5 

Test  effect  of  adding 
more  executive  software. 

Experiment  Orie  consisted  of  the  initial  run  of  the  model 
in  order  to  determine  if  the  original  system,  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  parametric  model,  was  viable.  An  initial  ten  second  run 
showed  the  system  to  be  totally  unviable;  the  TIS  for  Altim¬ 
eter  signals  was  2.2830  seconds  and  the  maximum  allowable  ?IS 
for  this  signal  is  .125  seconds.  Results  of  Experiment  One 
vis-a-vis  the  system  viability  criterion  are  shown  in  Table 
12. 
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Table  12 


Results  of  Experiment  One 


TIS- 

Signal 

mzi 

Viability  Criterion 

Clock 

.2202 

T.  0 

Altimeter 

2.2830 

0.125 

Display 

.5298 

1.0 

Control  Head 

.4101 

120.0 

.Operator  Cmds. 

.6757 

300.0 

Monitor 

.0082 

0.031 

PMIU 

.0062 

0.31 

Investigation  determined  that  a  serious  bottleneck  was 
occurring  at  Node  60  in  the  network,  where  the  Altimeter  sig¬ 
nals  queued  for  output  to  the  console.  Apparently,  the  ser¬ 
vice  time  to  output  the  Altimeter  signal  was  too  high.  These 
conclusions  were  presented  to  SEAFAG  and  a  recomputation  of 
the  output  time  accomplished.  Based  upon  a  maximum  altitude 
of  five  ASCII  characters,  at  50  bits  per  second  per  character 
and  an  output  rate  of  9600  Baud,  a  new  constant  altimeter  out¬ 
put  time  of  .0052  seconds  was  computed.  A  new  clock  output 
time  of  .01  seconds  v/as  also  computed  in  the  same  manner. 

In  Experiment  Two'  these  values  were  corrected  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  run  escalated  to  100  seconds,  to  achieve  a  more 
comprehensive  simulation.  The  system  was  now  viable  as  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  84.  With  the  change  in  the  parametric 
model  a  dramatic  drop  of  more  than  two  orders  of  magnitude  v/as 
observed  for  the  TIS  of  the  Altimeter  signals.  The  point  of 
emphasis  for  Experiments  One  and  Two  is  that  the  service  times 
on  the  CPil  and  output  devices  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
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system  performance.,  They  are  obviously  critical  factors,  in 
system  viability. 

The  system  was  now  viable  and  the  remainder  of  the  analysis 
was  devoted  to  examining  different  architectures  and  their  effects 
upon  system  performance. 

In  Experiment  Three  an  upper  limit  for  the  service  time 
values  in  the  parametric  moiel  was  sought.  The  approach  taken 
was  to  increase  each  service  time  on  the  CPU,  holding  the  others 
constant  at  the  levels  determined  for  the  original  parametric 
model,  until  the  system  became  unviable  for  any  of  the  eight 
input  signals.  The  experiment  was  conducted  in  this  manner  in 
order  to  find  the  maximum  allowable  CPU  run  time  for  each  signal 
in  the  system.  The  reason  that  service  times  were  increased 
until  only  the  first  of  the  eight  signals  became  unviable  was 
because,  according  to  the  original  viability  criterion,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  deemed  viable  only  when  all  signal  TISs  are  less  than  IATs. 

The  results  of  Experiment  Three  showed  that  the  original 
parametric  model  could  be  increased  dramatically  and  the  system 
would  remain  viable.  The  most  sensitive  signal  to  increases  in 
all  CPU  run  times  was  the  Monitor  signal.  Results  showed  that, 
as  a  minimum,  the  PMIU  run  time  on  the  CPU  could  be  increased 
two  and  a  half  times  and,  as  a  maximum,  the  terminal  driver  run 
time  on  the  CPU  could  be  increased  350  times  with  the  system 
remaining  within  the  Monitor  viability  threshold  of  0.031  sec¬ 
onds.  These  results  are  depicted  in  Appendix  E.  Each  graph 
shows  the  effect  upon  the  most  sensitive  input  (Monitor)  of 
increasing  the  various  CPU  run  times.  Che  curves  remain  relat¬ 
ively  flat  until  the  CPU  run  time  approaches  the  value  which 
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will  take  it  over  the  system  viability  threshold.  At  this  point 
the  curve  takes  on  the  fast-rising  characteristic  of  the  Expon¬ 
ential  Function,  ft  should  be  noted  that. due  to  the  radical 
range  of  the  average  IIS.  over  the  ranges  of  average  CPU  times 
tested,  the  values  for  average  TIS  are  not  necessarily  linear. 

The  major  results  observed  in  Experiment  Three  are  three¬ 
fold:  1)  Monitor  is  the  most  sensitive  signal  to  the  CPU  run 
time,  2)  the  CPU  run  time  values  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
system  performance  and  should  be  considered  critical  for  system 
viability,  and  3)  the  values  determined  in  the  parametric  model 
can  be  increased  greatly  with  the  system  remaining  viable.  The 
last  conclusion  should  be  of  major  interest  to  SEAFAC.  Complete 
statistics  from  which  the  graphs  were  derived  are  contained  in 
Appendix  E. 

In  Experiment  Four,  the  effect  of  prioritizing  the  exec¬ 
utive  programs  for  running  on  the  CPU  was  observed.  A  prior¬ 
itizing  scheme  more  accurately  represents  the  actions  of  the  VAX 
operating  system  and  CPU.  Three  prioritization  schemes  were 
observed,  in  order  to  determine  which,  if  any,  would  improve 
system  performance.  The  three  schemes  determined,  based  upon 
the  relative  importance  of  the  executive  programs  to  overall 
system  performance  are  shown  in  Table  13. 

Table  13 

Experiment  Four  Priority  Schemes 


Scheme  1 

Scheme  2 

Scheme  3 

Priority- 1, 

Master  Exec. 

1. 

Master  Exec. 

1. 

Master  Exec. 

2. 

Sim.  Exec. 

2. 

Sim.  Exec. 

2. 

Con.  Head 

Con.  Head 

Moni tor 

3. 

4. 

Moni tor 

Con.  Head 

3. 

Monitor 

Sim.  Exec. 

o 


The  prioritizations  were  implemented  by  assigning  values  to 
Attribute  2  at  the  source  nodes  for  signals  using  the  various 
executive  programs.  The  queue  for  the  CPU  was  then  changed 
from  FIFO  to  s/?,  in  order  to  allow  the  smallest  values  of 
Attribute  2  to  move  to  the  front  of  the  queue. 

These  three  schemes'  were  tested  for  the  original  para¬ 
metric  model  and  xor  each  maximum  CPU  run  time  determined  in 
Experiment  Three.  The  intent  was  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
prioritization  schemes  at  the  maximum  CPU  run  time  boundary 
O  levels.  Graphical  results  of  this  experiment  are  depicted  in 

Figure  85.  Only  the  CPU  run  time  with  the  most  profound  ef¬ 
fect  is  illustrated.  The  complete  set  of  graphs  is  located  in 
Appendix  E.  The  most  noticeable  effects  of  prioritization  were 
observed  when  the  priority  schemes  were  tested  for  the  system 
at  the  maximum  allowable  CPU  run  time  for  Altimeter  and  Clock 
signals.  All  three  priority  schemes  greatly  increased  TIS  well 
beyond  the  viability  threshold  for  Monitor  and  PMIU  signals 
and  substantially  above  the  viability  threshold  for  Altimeter 
signals.  The  obvious  effect  of  all  priority  schemes  is  a  large 
increase  in  TIS  for  transactions.  If  priority  schemes  are,  in 
fact,  implemented  in  the  actual  Hot  Bench,  the  maximum  allow¬ 
able  CPU  times  will  have  to  be  adjusted  downward  to  accomodate 
*  the  situation.  mhe  system  with  the  original  parametric  model 

still  performs  well  under  all  three  priority  schemes. 
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Average  TIS 


Figure  86.  Results-  IxperiinenL  Five 


Of  the  three  schemes  tested,  the  first  'and:  third  perform 
identically.  The  second  scheme  yields  better  results  for 
some  signals  and  worse  for  others,  however,  for  the  most 
sensitive  signals  (PMiU,  Monitor,-  Altimeter),  all  three  pri¬ 
ority  schemes  perform  similarly.  Statistics  from  this  exper¬ 
iment  are  included  in  Appendix  E. 

In  Experiment  Five  an  architectural  alteration  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  order  to  simulate  adding  more  software  to  the  Hot 
Bench.  In  the  original  model,  Display,  Altimeter,  and  Clock 
signals  all  require  the  Display  Executive  program  in  order  to 
be  processed.  In  Experiment  Five,  the  addition  of  two  more 
executive  programs,  called  •« Altimeter"  and  "Clock",  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  model.  This  required  the  addition  of  two 
more  queues  in  which  the  signals  would  wait  for  the  Executive 
Programs  to  be  allocated,  and  two  more  allocate  nodes  for 
accomplishing  the  allocation.  The  network  of  free  nodes  was 
also  altered  to  facilitate  the  freeing  of  the  two  new  execu¬ 
tive  programs  following  CPU  processing.  Two  new  resources 
were  added  to  represent  the  two  new  executive  programs,  and. 
the  parametric  model  was  unchanged.  These  structural  changes 
are  shown  in  Appendix  E. 

The  goal  of  Experiment  Five  was  to  determine  whether  the 
addition  of  new  software  would  help  or  hinder  system  perform¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  the  viability  criterion.  The  new  model  was 
run  for  tne  original  parametric  model  and  for  each  maximum  CPU 
run  time  parametric  model.  The  most  radical  effect  upon  the 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  86.  Adding  the  two  new  programs 
proved  detrimental  to  the  system.  The  Monitor  and  PMIU  total 


TiS  increased;  to  a  level  five  and  a  half  times  the  viability 
threshold,,  when  the  maximum  Altimeter  and  Clock.  CPU  fun  time 
model  was  tested.  Clearly,  this  is  unsatisfactory  performance 
For  the  original  parametric  model  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  TIS  for  any  signal.  Based  upon  these  observa¬ 
tions,  the  development  of  more  executive  software’ for  the  Hot 
Bench  would  be  counterproductive. 

Conclusions 

Evaluation  of  these  experiments  yielded  the  following 
conclusions.  The  initial  system  proposal  is  viable,  though 
the  CPU  processing  times  in  the  parametric  model  may  be  inac¬ 
curate.  .These  service  times  can  be  increased  substantially 
(up  to  350  times  in  some  instances)  with  system  viability  main 
tained. 

Resources  critical  to  system  performance  are  the  CPU  and 
the  five  executive  programs,  however,  contention  for  them  does 
not  become  a  key  factor  until  CPU  service  times  are  increased. 
Critical  factors  are  the,  already  established,  interarrival 
rates  and  the  CPU  processing  times.  Flexibility  in  the  CPU 
times  has  been  proven.  Signals  which  are  most  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  critical  factors  are  those  with  the  lowest  via¬ 
bility  thresholds,  the  PMIU,  Monitor,  and  Altimeter  signals. 
According  to  the  results  of  Experiments  Four  and  Five,  the 
most  critical  CPU  service  time  is  that  for  the  processing  of 
Altimeter  and  Clock  signals.  Interestingly,  the  original  para 
meter  value  for  this  service  time  can  be  increased  over  300 
times  with  viability  preserved.  According  to  Experiment  Three 


the  Monitor  Signal's  TIS  was  the  most  sensitive  to  all  changes 
in  CPU  processing  times. 

The  effect  of  priority  schemes  upon  the  system  is  varied 
for  different  signals,  depending  upon  which  GPU  service  time 
is  altered.  When  the  parametric  model  for  the  maximum  Altim¬ 
eter  and  Clock  CPU  service  times  was  incorporated  into  the  three 
prioritization  schemes,  the  system  became  unviable  for  Monitor, 
JPMIU,  and  Altimeter.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
experiment  is  that  the  net  effect  of  any  of  the  prioritization 
schemes  is  a  slowing  down  of  the  TIS  for  these  three  signals. 

If  a  prioritization  scheme  is  employed  in  the  VAX  Operating 
System,  the  CPU  run  time  for  the  Altimeter/Clock  signals  would 
not  be  increasable  to  300  times,  though  it  may  still  be  in¬ 
creased  substantially,  from  the  original  parametric  model. 

The  possibility  of  writing  new  executive  programs  for  the 
Altimeter  and  Clock  signals  was  eliminated  from  consideration 
by  Experiment  Five. 

Summary 

A  predictive  Q-GERT  simulation  model  of  SEAFAC's  KC-135 
Hot  Bench  was  successfully  constructed  and  run.  Once  the  model 
was  running  properly,  five  experiments  were  conducted  exploring 
the  various  functional  characteristics  of  the  Hot  Bench  Execu¬ 
tive  Software  and  alternative  software  architectures.  Results 
showed  that  the  system  designed  by  SEAFAC  will  be  viable  though 
there  are  considerable  time  tolerances  in  the  projected  CPU  run 


times  of  the  software. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  Q-GERT  model  of  the  Hot 


Bench  Executive  Software  illustrates  the  direct  application 
'of  the  Q-GERT' language  to  Hot  Benching  and  -A ISP  operations. 
Q-GERT  simulations  and  models  have  applications  in  both  the 
Analysis  Phase  and  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase  of  the  AISF 
OFF  change  cycle.  In  the  Analysis  Phase  Q-GERT  may  be  used 
to  accomplish  Functional  and  Discrete  Event  Simulations. 

Q-GERT' s  statistics  collection  abilities  enable  it  to  be  used 
effectively  to  construct  the  analytic  models  required  by  the 
Analysis  Phase.  The  Q-GERT  software  can  be  hosted  on  the 
General  Purpose  Processor.  This  software  analysis  tool  also 
has  possible  applications  in  the  Design  and  Mechanization  Phase. 
The  ability  to  expand  a  basic  Q-GERT  model  and  to  alter  the  para 
metric  model  for  a  system  make  it  ideal  for  exploring  different 
design  strategies. 
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VII,  AISFs  Of  The  Future. 

introduction 

According  to  the  TRW  long  Range  Logistics.  Support  Plan 
For  Embedded  Computer  Systems  (Ref  20);,}  recent  government 
and  industry  studies  indicate  that  the  future  promises  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  rapidly  evolving  and  expanding  use,  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  an  ever-increasing  enemy  threat  with  a  corresponding 
demand  for  mission,  responsiveness,  and  continuing  competit¬ 
ion  for  scarce  ECS  support  resources.  Within  the  Air  Force 
the  current  pressure  for  "better-f aster-more  with  less"  will, 

in  ail  likelihood,  continue.  Characteristics  of  the  foresee- 

•  , 

able  future  ECS/ environment  include?  multi  service/national 
use  of  ECS  and  ECS  support  systems,  more  complex  weapon  and 
support  systems,  and  increased  pressure  for  inter-operability 
and  standardisation  of  ECS  and  ECS  support  systems,,  (Ref  20.; h) 

In  this  chapter  future  support  concepts  will  be  examined. 
Some  of  the  concepts  rely  on  the  building  blocks  proposed  in 
Chapter  III  and  some  rely  on  presently  undeveloped  technology. 

To.  provide  a  background  frame  of  reference  for  the  new  con¬ 
cepts,  a  brief  discussion  of  today’s  support  approach,  with 
its  shortcomings,  will  be  presented.  Then,,  two  approaches 
for  the  future  will  be  examined  including  modular  and  dis¬ 
tributed  AISFs.  Finally,  a  short  discussion  of  present  stand¬ 
ardization  efforts  in  the  avionics  arena,  and  the  impact  of  this 
standardization  on  AISFs,  will  be  presented. 

Today ’ s  ECS  Support  Approach 

In  the  past  AISFs  were  established  to  support  a  particular 
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weapon  system  or  a  major  subsystem.  These  point  designs  had, 
many  advantages  leading  to  their  ready  -acceptance.,  Relevent 
regulations  tended  to  support  an  "umbrella''  type  management 
policy  for  -specific  support  systems.  The  system-peculiar 
AISF  ‘gave  the  system  manager  and  his  engineering  team  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  operation  and  capabilities  of  the  A-iSF.. 
This  approach  made  staffing,  budgeting,  facility  planning  and 
other  administrative  activities  relatively  simple  to  accomplish, 
The  system-peculiar  support  philosophy  is  best  suited  to  res¬ 
ponsive  software  support,  in  that  all  AISF  capabilities*  and 
resources  can  be  channeled  into  the  support  of  a  priority 
problem  when  and  if  necessary.  (Ref  9 * 645 ) 

Though  the.  single  system  AISF  is  responsive  it  is  also 
extremely  expensive:.  Facilities,  equipment,  software and 
manpov/er  must  be  dedicated  and,  in  some  instances,  duplicated 
for  each  hew  system.  The  development  and  lack  of  sharing  of 
unique*  highly  capable,  and  responsive  software  tools  only 
multiplies  the  support  cost.  The  proliferation  of  the  system- 
specific  software:  tools  in  existence  today  could  be  slowed  by 
the  development  of  a  system  where  common  software  tools  are 
shared  among  the  various  AISFs,  The  development  and  sharing 
of  common  software  topis  will  also  facilitate  the  sharing  of 
a  variety  of  hardware  support  equipments  including.  Data  Base 
Management  Systems,  and  Data  Reduction  and  Analysis  Systems. 
Standardisation  of  AiSFs  will  also  increase  manpower  product¬ 
ivity.  A  common  pool  of  expertise  shared  among  systems  is 
more  cost-effective  than  establishing  the  expertise  at  each 
system-peculiar  AISF.  (Ref  9: 645-646) 
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Fiat  are  Support  Approaches 

integrated  Multi-- System  AISF.  The  integrated  Multi-System 
AISF  proposed  by  Babiak  arid  Pariott  (Ref  9)  is  based  upon  a 
building  block  approach  with  the  existing  or  planned  AISF 
as  a  foundation..  Many  of  the  essential  elements  required 
are  already  contained  in  existing  AISFs  which  will  require  little 
more  than  a  change  in  the  initial  or  dedicated  AISF  configur¬ 
ation  to  form  the  core  of  the  Multi-System  AISF.. 

The  first  building  block,  the  Dynamic,  Simulation  System 
(DSS)  consists  of  three  major  components i  the  Simulation  Host 
Processor  (SHP),  a  hardware-  Interface  Unit  (IU),  and  the 
avionics  systems  themselves.  The  DSS  is  essentially  an  STB 
or  an  ITB,  As  in  the  ITB  of  Chapter  III,  the  SHP  is  an  off- 
the-shelf  mini/midi  computer  providing  the  .capability  to  drive 
the  avionic  computers  in  a  real  time,,  closed  loop,  simulation 
mode,  and  to  collect  data  from  the  running,  mission  computers. 
Software  resident  of  the  SHP  includes  programs  to  control  and 
monitor  the  interface  to  the  avionics,  computers,  programs  to 
process  data  sent  to  and  from  the  avionics  subsystems,  simul¬ 
ations  for  closed  loop  operation  with  the  OFP,  and  support 
softv/are. 

The  hardware  IU  between  the  SHP  and  mission  computers  will 
implement  loading,  stopping,  monitoring,  controlling,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  displaying  functions  inherent  to  the  simulation  of  the 
avionics  suite.  The  interface  also  incorporates  a  CMAC  facil¬ 
ity  for  monitoring  and  controlling  the  mission  computer’s  CPU 
and  internal  status. 

'°ho  final  components  of  tho  DSS  are  the  avionics  subsystems 
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themselves.  These  may  be.  composed  of  the  actual  .hardware 
and/or  scientific-  simulations.. 

The  second  building  block  in  the.  Multi-System  -A ISP',  is- 
the  Integrated  Computational  Complex  (ICC)  which  provides: 
the  same-  capabilities  as  the  General  Purpose  Computing 
Facility  discussed  in.  Chapter  III.  The  ICC  could  contain  a 
number  of  computers  .interface d  to  the  DSS-  for  loading  and 
unloading  off-line  batch  processing  and  could  be  used  prim¬ 
arily  for  the  development,  of  support  software.  The  ICC  could 
also  be  used  for  post  run  data  reduction  and  analysis,  docum¬ 
entation,  data  base  management  *  and  configuration  management. 

The  DSS  and.  ICC  form  the  minimum  configuration  for  the 
Integrated  AISF  and  provide  the:  capabilities  of  our  present 
system-peculiar  AISFs.  allowing,  the,  orderly  building  block 
approach  for  new  systems,. 

As  additional  weapon  systems  are  allocated  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  Air  logistics  Center  (ALC)  the  integrated  AISF  must 
be  responsive.  Instead  of  creating  a  new  AISF  to  support  the 
new  system  as  in  the  past,  the  existing  Integrated  AISF  must 
provide  for  early  understanding  and  analysis  of  the  new 
avionic  system/subsystem,  verification-,  and  validation,  and* 
establishing  requirements  for  AISF  support  of  the  new  system t. 
The  functions  can  be  accomplished  by  the  third  building  block 
the  Generalized  Dynamic  Simulation  System  (GDSS),  featuring 
a  microprogrammable  computer-.  The  first  two  elements  of 
the  GDSS,  the  SHP  and  IU,  perform  the  same  functions  as 
in  the  DSS.  The  third  core  element  of  the  GDSS,  the  micro,- 
programmable  computer,  provides  for  emulation  of  the  avionic 
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computer,.,  diagnostic  monitor,,  and  emulation  of  support  soft¬ 
ware  host  processors.  The  diagnostic  emulation  will  permit 
testing  of  the  OFP  without  the  actual  target  computer,  Mohr 
itoring  the  avionic  computer  emulation  will,  provide  the:  same 
diagnostic  benefits-  as  those  derived  from  monitoring  the  actual 
avionic  computer,  The  ICC  will  also  have  to  be  upgraded  to. 
accomodate  the  added  load5  imposed  by  the  GDSS.  A  common- 
family  of  computers  should  be-  used  in  the  ICC  to  facilitate 
modularity. 

The  AISF  proposed  will  support  a  digital  avionic  system 
or  subsystem,  and  prepare  for  the  future  support  of  those 
systems  earmarked  for  a  particular  ALC>  As  the  new.  system 
matures, -it  will  require  its  own  DSS  which  will  utilize  the 
initial  capabilities  developed  in  the  GDSS,.  Many  of  the: 
suppo.pt  programs,  and  interfaces  developed  on  the  GDSS  can. 
be  directly  transferred  to  the  new  DSS  because  of  the  emul¬ 
ation  of  the  mission  computer  on  the  GDSS.  With  the  addition 
of  the  new  DSS  the  ICC  will  again  -have  to  be  updated.,  Figure 
87  is  a  timeline  showing  the  event-driven  implementation#!' 

..an.  Integrated  AISF. 

The  Multi-System  AISF  has  potential  for  high  cost  savings 
for  the  following,  reasons.  Its  building  blocks  are  modular 
and  can  be  added/deleted  as  requirements  dictate.  This  ICC 
approach  Will  force  standardization  of  software  including 
environmental  models,  operating  systems,  DBMSs,  data  reduction 
and  analysis  software,  arid  programming  languages.  (Ref  9:649') 

Distributed  AISF.  The  concept,  of  a  Distributed  AISF  has 
been  explored  by  TRW  (Ref  4),  The  Distributed  AISF  would 
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be  implemented  using  technology  of  the  1980-1990  period  and 
would  include  embedded  computers  and  host  computers  located 
at  several  ALCs  interconnected  by  digital  communication  links. 
In  this  way  the  simulation  of.  each-  item,  may  located  at  the  item, 
manager's  Site  and  the  simulation  can  be  directed  from  a  host 
computer  at  the  site  of  the  weapon  system  manager-.  (Ref  4 1 3.-1) 
In-  the  following,  paragraphs  a  hypothetical  example  •  of  a 
Distributed  AISF  is  presented.  The  facility  is  diagrammed 
in  Figure  88,  Shown  in.  the  diagram  are  three  ALCs,  each; 
supporting  its  respective  subsystems.  Installed  at  Warner 
Robins  ALC  are  two  embedded  computers  (Radar,  Electronic  War¬ 
fare  )  with  associated  live  and  simulated  sensors.  The  SHP 
stimulates;  the  sensors  in  accordance  with  mission  scenarios 
and  collects  test  result's-.  The  avionic  components  at  the  ALC 
are  interconnected  with  a  MIL- STD- 1553  Multiplex  Bus  which 
carries  outputs  from  the  embedded  computers  to  displays, 
weapons,  and  other  computers  on  the  bus. 

Located  at  Oklahoma  ALC  are  the  embedded  navigation 
computer  anc?  embedded  engine  computer  with  .associated  sensors 
and  interfaced  via  the  MIL-STD-i553  Multiplex  Data  Bus.  A 
host  computer  stimulates  the  sensors  and  collects  test  results. 

The  embedded  display  computer  and  embedded  weapon  deliv¬ 
ery  computer  are  located  at  Sacramento  ALC, (the  site  of  the 
weapon  Sy.’teiri  manager).  The  embedded  computers  are  inter¬ 
faced  via  the  MIL- STD- 1553  Multiplex  Data  Bus  and  receive 
stimulationfrom  the  host  computer  which  directs  the  entire 
simulation  (All  three  ALCs),  including  the  remote  test  beds. 

All  three  ALCs  are  interconnected  with  digital  communication 


links  and  the  only  data  transmitted  "between  centers  are  the 
data  normally  flowing  on  the  aircraft,  data  "bus,  from  one:  com¬ 
puter  cluster  to  another,,  and  the  interhost  synchronization 
data  required  to  synchronize  the  mission  scenarios,  :at  each 
ALC, '  Simulation  results  are  stored  in  each  host  processor 

and  after  each  run  the  raw  or  partly  reduced  data  are  trans- 

> 

mitted  to  the  weapon  system  host  for  f  inal  analysis.,  (Ref  4  * 3-3 
3-4) 

The  Distributed  AISF  approach  has  some  advantages  and 
disadvantages..  It  will  facilitate  shared  use  of  expensive 
simulation  facilities  containing  mission  computers,  sensors, 
and  simulation:  software.  Shared  usage  will  be.  even  more 
valuable -when  the  MIL-STD- 1750  computers  and  J-73/Ada  lang¬ 
uages  become  standardized.  There  will  be  few  changes  required 
to  convert  an  item  simulatidh  from,  one  system  to  another  and 
the  same  personnel  and  test  equipment  can  support  them  all. 

The  Distributed  A.ISF  would  also  be  administratively  conven¬ 
ient  because  the  system  manager  would  not  be  required  to  be- 
an  expert  in  the  item  technologies..  The  item  managers-  would 
control  the  simulation  of  only  their  devices.  (Ref  4»3-I) 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Distributed  AISF  approach  lie 
in  the  cost  and  numerical  availability  of  the  communications 
system  which  would  link  the  embedded  and  host  computers.  A 
complexity  of  scheduling  between  the  item  and  system  managers 
may  also  occur  in  scheduling  and  configuration,  of  the  systems. 

Standardization 

In  the  past,  avionic  system  acquisitions  have  produced 
a  continued  proliferation  of  unique  avionic  systems  and 


subsystems  leading  to  ever- increased  support  .and  retrofit 
costs..  These*  support  costs  can  be  significantly  reduced 
for  'Some  subsystems  by  standardization .  (Ref  4s 8-1)  There 
is  an  effort  under-  way  to  achieve  this  standardization  in  the 
avionics  as  well  as  other  military  applications.  Some  curr¬ 
ent  standardization  efforts  are  discussed  in  the.  following 
paragraphs . 

Standard  Instruction  Set  Architecture  (ISA) .  MIL- STD- 
1750  defines  a  standard.  16-bit  word  Instruction  Set  Architect 
ur.e  (ISA')'  primarily  for  avionic  applications.  This  standard' 
•defines  the  instruction  set  that,  any  program  written  in  the  . 
standard  computer  language  will  execute  or  any  computer  con¬ 
forming  -to  the  standard  with  some  minor  changes,  provided  the 
input-output  subroutines  (usually'  written  in  assembly  lang¬ 
uage)  are  isolated  from  .the  OFPs,,  will  execute..  An  update 
to  MIL-STD  t 1750 1  MIL- STD- 17 50 A,  was  introduced  following  the 
discovery  of  deficiencies  in  MIL-STD- 1750  during  the  testing 
of  various  implementations-  of  the  ISA.  An  extensive  set  of 
software  tools  is  now  being  developed  for  MIL-STD- 1750A  and  a 
users  group  has.  been  formedi  Full  test  and  certification  of 
the -standard  is  scheduled  to  occur  in  late  1981  at  SEAFAC, 
(Ref  k :8r2 ) 

Standard  Data  Bus.  The  MIL-STD-1.553  Multiplex  Data  Bus 
has  been  developed  to  interconnect  all  airborne  avionic  com¬ 
ponents  including  stand-alone  embedded  computers.  An  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  Data  Bus  was  presented  in  Chapter  V.  The 
majority  of  avionic  components  will  attach  to  the  data  bus 
no  matter.,  what- their  function  of  design.  The  advent  of  the 
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O'  standard  data  Dus  allov/s  AISFs  to  use  one  bus  to  support  many 

subsystems:  because  driver  logic  and  hardware  are  common.  Ail 
AISFs  which  test  arrays  of  computers  can  use  the  Data  Bus  or 
■  a  simulated’  Data  Bus  to  connect  the  devices  at  a  single  -ALC. 
Finally,  a  standard  interface  could  be  defined'  from  embedded 

microcomputers  to  the  1553B  Chip,  further  standardizing  the 

■  '  ;  '  * 

embedded  microcomputer  and  simplifying  the  logistics  of  Bus 
Driver  Chips.  (Ref  4s 8-3) 

Standard  Software  Tools.  The  two  technological  trends 
in  the  AFLC  support  .software  include*  standardizing  high 
order"  languages  (HOLs).  and  instruction  sets  permitting  the 
same  software:  tools  to  be  used  throughout  the  AFLC,  and,  long- 
range  development  of  .integrated  tool  sets  (also  called  Integ- 
u  rated.  Software  Support  Environments.).,  The  support  soft¬ 

ware  tools  being  designed  for  the  MIL- STD- 1750A  ISA  include; 

MIL- STD- 1750 A  Simulator 

MiL-STD- 1750A  Assembler/Cross  Assembler 

J-73  Compiler  with  MIL-STD-1750A  Code  Generator 

Links r/Loadefs 

MIL-STD-1750A  Acceptance  Test,  Program 

Standardization  of  languages  and  computer  instruction  sets 

will  make  possible  the  use  of  the  same  tools  at  all  the  AISFs. 

Tools  can  be  readily  transferred  between  facilities  through' 

/  • 
an  intercenter  network.  (Ref  4s 8-5) 

Other  Standards.  The  proliferation  of  HOLs-  has  been 

reduced  through  the  developmeht.  of  the  J-73  dialect  of  JOVIAL, 

a  structured  HOL  derived  form  ALGOL.  The  J-73  dialect  will  be 

used  t O'  develop  OFPs  and  suppport  software  for  the  next  sever- 

al  years  being  replaced.at  some  point;  by  Ada.  The  develop- 

ment  and  use  of  a  standard  HOL  will  yield  cost  savings, 
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reliability,  and  portability * 

Ada  was  designed  for  reliability-  and  maintainability  and 
Ci,  asi-zes  program  readability  oyer  ease,  of  writing-  programs. 

•  For  this  reason  Ada  programs  may  take  longer  to  write,,  but 
once  written,,  are  more  likely  to  be  correct  and  are  easier  to. 
change.  Ada  incorporates  useful  forms  of  redundancy  and  its 
compilers  must  check  for  consistency.  Ada  utilizes  English- 
like  constructs  instead  of  obscure  abbreviations,  and  notat¬ 
ions  which  have  led  to  errors  in  past  HOLS  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  Ada  supports  economical  program  development  avid  main¬ 
tenance  by  allowing  programs  to  be  made  up  of  many  separately- 
compiled  parts  without  sacrificing  its  consistency  checking 
properties. 

Ada.  has  received  strong  support  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  rapidly  being  accepted  by  industry.  These 
factors  indicate  that  it  is  likely  to  succeed  as  a  common 
language  for  both. .general-purpose'  «nd  military  applications. 
The  U.S.  Army  is  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  ah  Ada 
compiler  for  the  VAX  ll/78'O. 

A  standardized  language  and  programming  environment  must 
be  developed  that  will  allow  Ada’s  advantages  to  be  realized 
in  practice.  (Ref  4:6-3) 

Development  of  a  library  of  standard  application  soft¬ 
ware  for  AISF  use  would  also  prove  beneficial.  Presently, 
most  AISFs  develop  their  own  vehicle  models,  weapon  models, 

»qd  environmental  models  required  for  testing  on  ITB/STBs. 

Each  unique  model  must  be  developed,  coded,  tested,  debugged, 
integrated,  and  maintained.  As  a  standard  HOL  becomes  used 
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.and  skilled  software  manpower  becomes  more  scarce,  it  will 
become,  important  to  develop  a  library  of  models  to  be  shared 
by  the  AISPs ,  (Ref  4:8-6) 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  a  brief  discussion  of  future  concepts 
in  avionic  software  support  was  presented,  i'he  chapter  began 
with  a  cursory  treatment  of  the  AISF  concept,  past  and 
present,  and  some  of  its  pitfalls.  With  the  present  support 
concept  in  mind,  two  new  approaches  were  presented  for  the  com- 
,ing  decade,  the  Integrated  Multi-System  AISF,  and  the  Distrib¬ 
uted  AISF. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  two.  alternatives  appears  to  be 
the  Integrated  Multi-System  AISF.  The  capability  to  "foresee" 
tne  support  requirements  of  new  avionics  systems  with  its 
microprogrammable  computers  (GDSS)  makes  it  essentially  a 
standard  AISF.  Another  factor  strongly  in  favor  of  this  app¬ 
roach,  particularly  in  these  budgetrconscious  times,  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  equipment  and  software  to  implement  the 
Integrated  Multi-System  AISF  is  already  in  place.  Admin¬ 
istratively  and  organizationally  this  approach  would  allow 
the  current  AISF-ALC  relationship  to  continue,  One  advantage 
of  the  Distributed  AISF  not  realized  with  the  Integrated 
Multi-System  approach  is  the  fact  that  the  system  manager  is 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  being  expert  in  all  of  the 
subsystem  or  item  technologies.  The  fact  that  the  Distrib¬ 
uted  AISF  provides  for  the  sharing  of  expensive  computer  and 
simulation  facilities  is  also  a  benefit  which  may  be  out¬ 
weighed,  however,  by  the  cost  of  developing  and  implementing 
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the  network  communication  system  requited.  No-  matter  -which 
approach  is  applied  to  develop,  future  facilities*,  the  most 
important  consideration  is  to  develop  the  new  facilities,  to 
support  the  avionic  systems  standards  .being  implemented. 

The  final  topic  covered  in  this  chapter  was  the  stan¬ 
dardization  of  avionic  systems.  This  standardization  is 
crucial  to  the  realization  of  a  standard  AISF.  All  of  the. 
system-specific  functional  requirements  discussed  in  Chapter 
III  and  modeled  in  Chapter  IV  were  system- specific  because 
there  has  been  ho  standardization  of  systems  in  the  past. 

As  more  avionic  systems  become  standardized,  these  functional 
requirements  will  become  universal  and  the  standard  AISF  will 
become  a  ireality. 


VIII,  Conclusions  Arid  Recommendations 

Conclusions 

All  desired  objectives  were  accomplished...  The  first 
objective,  development  of  a  complete  design  for  an  AISF 
and  a  complete  set  of  functional  requirements  was  accomplished 
in  Chapter  III.  DFDs  were  chosen  as,  the  vehicle  for  present¬ 
ing  the  functional  requirements  because  of  their  structure  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  developed  into  an  SADT  model,;. 
The  structure  of  the  DFD  approach  allowed  the.  functional  requ¬ 
irements  to  be  iterated  from  a  high  level  to  a  detailed  level. 
The  DFD  model  revealed  processes  (functions)  and  data  flows. 

The  high-level  functional  requirements  have  universal  applic¬ 
ation  for  all  systems,  however,  as  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  became  more  specific,  the  avionic  system/subsystem 
being  supported  began  affecting  their  implementation.  For 
example,  the  characteristics,  of  the  avionics  hardware  and 
software  employed  by  a  specific  system  affect  the  choice  c'f 
diagnostic  capabilities  for  the  ITB/STB.  Characteristics 
of  CMACs  are  presently  determined  -by  the  avionic  system/sub¬ 
system  being  monitored.  Hardware  interface  unit  character¬ 
istics  and  capabilities  are  also  affected  by  the  type  of 
avionics  system  being  supported.  Finally,  software,  such  as 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  the  ITB  application  soft¬ 
ware  programs,  is  affected  by  the  individual  system/subsystem 
being  supported.  The  proliferation  of  new  systems  has  resulted 
in  a  proliferation  of  new  AISFs. 

■^lie  DFD  functional  requirements  specification  coupled 
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with  the  Generic  Resources  List  provided  iri  Chapter  III  led 
directly  to* 'an  SADI  model  implementation  of  such,  a  facility. 

This  was  the  second  -objective  Of  the  investigation’,.  The 
SADT  Actigrams  provided  an  excellent  vehicle  for  modeling 
the  AlSP.  Activities,  each  with  inputs  and  outputs,  were 
depicted.  In  addition  to  this  information,  controls  affect¬ 
ing  the  activities,  and,  mechanisms  by  which  the  activities 
may  be  accomplished,  are  provided.  Again,  many  of  the  AISF's 
characteristics  were  determined  by  the  avionic  system-  being 
supported. 

The  third  Objective  was  to  implement  the  ITB  portion  of 
the  model  developed  in  Chapter  IV,  and  to  provide  SEAFAC  a 
predictive  model  of  their  hot  bench..  The  Q-GER'i’  modeling 
and  analysis  language  was  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The  sim¬ 
ulation  of  SEAFAC 's  hot  bench  was  developed  and  run  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  performance  of  the  actual  facility  presently  being 
implemented.  Five  different  experiments  were  run  on  the  sim¬ 
ulation  with  varying  architectures  and  parametric  models. 
Recommendations  based  upon  results  of  the  experiments  are 
presented  in  the  Recommendations  section  of  this  chapter* 

The  present  system-peculiar  AISF  philosophy  is  resulting 
in  the  proliferation  of  expensive  facilities  and  a  duplication 
of  much  effort  Air  Force  wide..  The  advantage  of  individual 
AISF  responsiveness  to  a  peculiar  system:  problem  is  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  tremendous  cost  of  establishing  a  new  facility 
for  each  new  avionic  system  developed.  As  the  level  of  embedded 
computer  technology  rises,  the  extent  of  embedded  computer  use 
aboard  military  weapon  systems  is,  inevitable.  As.  the  number 
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of  different  avionic  systems  increases  and  the  cost- of  soft- 
ware  production  and  maintenance  increases,  the  proliferation 
of  AISFs-  must  be  stemmed..  Present  efforts  to  standardize 
avipriic  systems  such  as-  MIL- STD- 17-5 ° A ,  MIL-STD-1553B,  and-, 
standard  HOLs  are  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
towards  the  development  of  a  standard  AISF. 

Two  approaches  for  standardizing  AISFs  are  the  Integrated 
Multi-System  AISF,  which  incorporates  present  technology  and 
mic reprogrammable  computer  technology,  and  the  Distributed 
AISF  which  would  rely  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  an  intercenter  communication  network  throughout  the  AFLC . 
Either  approach  may  be  viable  for  establishing  a  standard  AISF, 
however?  the  integrated'  Multi-System  approach  could  probably 
be  realized  first  due-  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  technology 
exists  and  many  of  the  hardware  components  are  already  in  place 
at  the  ALCs.  Utilizing  .this  approach,  would  yield  one  AISF 
at  each  of  the  ALCs  instead  Of  a  new  AISF  for  each  new  avionic 
system.  Whichever  approach  is  applied  to  render  a  standard 
AISF,  the  facility  developed  must  be  dedicated  to  supporting 
avionic  systems  dictated'  by  the  MIL-SIDs. 

Recommendations 

The  SADT  model  developed  during  this  investigation  is 
applicable  to  all  AISFs  and  should  be  used  in:  their  implemen¬ 
tation.  A  recommendation  for  future  research  in  this  area 
is  to  develop  the  facility,  hardware,  and  personnel  aspects. 

1  of  the  model  more  fully,  fO  complement  the  software  model 

t 
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,  provided  here,  As  the  standard  AISF  becomes  more  realizable 
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the  model  should  he  Revised  to  reflect  its  characteristics:. 

Recommendations  concerning  the  Hot  Bench,  being  impienir 
ented  at  SEAFAC ,  are  focused  on  the  areas  that  affect  system 
performance  the  most.  The  Hot  Bench  is  viable.,,  and,,  should: 
the  original  parametric-  model  be  proven  inaccurate,  there  is 
a  great  tolerance  to  increases  in  GPU  times  available  in  the, 
system  as  designed.  Since  the  inter  arrival  rates  ar.e  specif¬ 
ied  as  functional  requirements,,  the  system  must  be  designed  to 
perform  for  the  specified  intefarrival  rates.  Given  the 
original  parametric  model,  the  Hot  Bench  is  viable  »  however, 
the  validity  of  this  parametric,  model  is  questionable..  The 
recommendation  is  made  to  conduct  further  experimentation 
to  determine  a  more  accurate  narametric  model.  This  will 
become  an  easier  task  as  the  Hot  Bench  software  is  designed 
and  run  on  the  VAX  CPU,  and  accurate  CPU  .service  times  can 
be  recorded.  As  exact  CPU  service  times  are  discovered,  the 
parametric  model  can  be  updated  and  this  model  can  continually 
be  used  to  predict  Hot  Bench  performance^  Close  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  CPU  service  time  for  the  Clock  and 
Altimeter  vsignsls,  since  they  appear  to  impact  the  TIS  of  the 
PMIU,  Monitor,  and  Altimeter  signals  greatly.. 

The  Q-GERT  modeling  and  analysis,  language  was  a  useful 
tool  in  the  implementation  of  a  portion  of  an  AISF,  the  ITB. 

It  may  be  useful  in  other  aspects  of  AISF  implementation  as 
well.  Q-GERT  simply  provides  a  means  for  simulating,  on  a 
computer,  real-world  situations  and  collecting  statistical 
data.  Its  application  in  the  AISF  environment  could  extend 
through  all  phases  of  the  AISF  implementation  process  and 


subsequent  operations  performed  there-.  Future  research  efforts 
should  concentrate,  on  the  applicabi'.ity  of  Q-GERT  to  the  entire 
AISF  implementation  process,  and  on  the  OFP  change  process. 

Continued -support  and  promotion  of  hardware  and  software 
standards-  will  lea&  to  the*  development  of  standard  environ? 
ments  reducing  avionic  system  maintenance  and  support  costs. 
With  the  standardization  of  avionic  .system  components1,  .such 
AISF  components  as  CMACs-  and  interfaces  can  also  be  standard¬ 
ized,.  Microprogrammable  computers  and  emulations  will  also* 

t 

enable  any  type  of  avionics  computer  to  be  implemented  at 
the  AISF,  even  before  the  hardware  itself  has  actually  been 
developed.  The  effort  to  standardize  the  AISFs  should  contin¬ 
ue.  Adherence  to  avionics  software  and  hardware  standards 
should  be  assured  and  development  of  support  facilities  , 
around  these  standards  will  result,  tUhe  proliferation  of 
system-specific  AISFs  will  be  stopped. 
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T  .  „  '  '  Appendix  A  '  .•  __ 

•  &  r.  -  . .  '  _  - 

f  „  t,  V  4 

Chapter  XII  Functional  Requirements  Hierarchy* 

' r  \ 

This  appendix  c.ontains  a  listing  of  all  of  the  functional 
requirements  discussed;  and;  diagrammed1  in  Chapter  III  using  DFDs 
The  functions  are.  presented  in  hierarchical  order. 


•0.  PSED'  Process  '  •  ;  * 

it'  Determine  System-  Requirements  • 

1„1,  Conduct  ^System  Analysis  -  ,  > 

l..;2  De|ihd  System 

1.3  Decompose  Requirements. 

2.  Determine  Software  Requirements 
.  Determine  Preliminary  Design 

3.1  Design  OFP  Algorithm 

3.2  Plaii  For  testing 

4.  Determine  Detailed  Design 

4. 1  Design  Program 
4.2-  Plan  For  Testing 

5.  Code  and  Debug 

5.1  Code  OFP 

5.2  Test  Modules 

5.3  Generate  Software 

6.  Integrate  and  Test 
6',  1  Integrate.  Software 

6; 2  Test  and  Analyze  Results 

6.3  Integrate-  System 

7.  Accept  System 

7-.1  Validate  System  Using, tfo.t.  Bench  and  Flight  Tests 

7.2  Analyze'  Test  Results 

7 . 3  Update  Data  Base . 

8;  Requirements  Verification 

9.  Design  Verification 

10.  Program  Verification 

11,  Validation 

1.  OFP  Change  Process 

1. 1  Analysis 

1.1.1  Define  Requirements 

1. 1.1. 1  Analyze  Change  Feasibility  ‘  . 

1. 1.111.1  Examine  Validity  of  Proposed  Change 

1. 1. 1. 1.2  Consolidate  Results 

1.1. 1.1.3  Examine  Impacts  of  Changes 

1.1. 1.1.4  Determine  Risks  Involved  in  Change 

1.1. 1.1.5  Examine  Scope  of  Changes. 

1.1. 1.2  Define  Change 

1.2'  Design  and  Mechanization 

1.2. 1  Preliminary  Design 

1.2. 1.1  Design  Algorithm 

1.2. 1.1.1  State  Problem 

1.2. 1.1. 2  Develop  Mathematical  Model 

1.2.1. 1.3  Design  Effective  Algorithm 

1.2. 1.2  Develop  Algorithm  Test  Plan 

1.2. 1.2.1  Analyse  and  Determine  Algorithm  Complexity 

1.2. 1.2.2  Choose  Test  Inputs 

1.2. 1.2.3  Test  For  Performance  Quality 

1.2. 1.2.4  Test  For  Computational  Limitations 
1.2,.  1.2.5  Produce  Algorithm  Test  Plan 

1.2.2  Detailed  Design 
1,2.2. 1  Design  Program 

1.2.2. 1.1  Define  logical  .Processes  in  Multi-Level  DFDs 


1. 2.2. 1.3  Price sly  Define  Inputs/ Outputs/Module  Functions: 
1.2;. 2. 1/4  Create  Hierarchical, .  Modular  System 

1. 2- .  2. 1.5  determine,  System  Interfaces 
1.2.2. 1.6  Verify  OFP  Design 

1 . 2 . 2 . 1 . 6 . 1  Perform  Operating  System  Functions  For  SHP 
1.2.2, 1.6^2  Provide  STB  Diagnostics 
1.2.2. 1.6,. 2. 1  Allow  Interactive  Control  Between  Operator 
and  OFP/Avionic  Computer 

1,2,2.;  1. 6.2.2  Select  Data  According  to  Event  or- Pro 
gram  Condition 

1.2.2. 1, 6.2.3  Insert  or  Inject  Data  Into  Avionic  Com¬ 
puter 

1. 2. 2. 1.6; 2/4  Select  Data  Type,  Quantity,  Time  Period 
1.2.2. 1.6, 2*5  Control  Avionic  Computer  State 
1; 2. 2. 1.6. 2. 6  Examine  Avionic  Computer 
1.2.2. 1.6, 2. 7  Provide  Snapshot  of  Cycles  of  Avionic 
Computer 

1.2. 2.-1. 6.3'  Simulate  Operational  Controls  and  Displays 

1.2.2. 1.6.4  Simulate- Environment 

1.2.2. 1.6.5  Perform  Avionic  Computer  Functions 
1.2.2. 1; 6. 6  Provide  SHP- Avionic  Computer  Interface 

1.2.2. 1.?  Create  Detailed  Specifications  For  Modules 
1;2.2. 1.8  Anticipate  Serious  Design  Problem  Areas 
1,2.2. 1,9  Determine  User's  Priorities 

1,2. 2.2  Develop  Program  Test  Plan 

1.2. 2. 2.1  Determine  Test  Strategy 

1.2.2.2.2  Develop  Modular  Test  Plan 

1.2. 2. 2. 3  Determine  Test  Plan 

1.2. 2. 2.4  Determine  Test  Cases 

1.2.2- . 2.5  Determine  Test  Case  Inputs  and  Desired  Outputs 

1.3  Code  and  Unit  Test 

1.3.1  Code  Modules 

1.3. 1.1  Code  Modules 

1.3. 1.2  Compile  Module  Code 

1.3. 1.3  Correct  Syntax  Errors 

1.3.2  Test  Modules 

1.3.2. 1  Assemble  Code 

1.3. 2. 2  Link  Modules 

1.3.2.3  Implement  Test  Plan 

1.3 .2.4  Reduce  and  Analyse  Data 

1.3. 2. 4.1  Unpack  Data  Tapes 

1.3. 2. 4. 2  Edit  and  Format  Data 
1.3,. 2.4.3  Smooth  Data 

1.3. 2. 4. 4  Perform  Statistical  Analysis 

1.3. 2. 4. 5  Format  Data  For  Display 

1.3. 2. 4. 6  Plot  and  Print  Display  Quantities 
1 ; 3 . 2 . 4 , 7  Compare  with  "Requirements 

1.4  Testing  and  Verification 

1.4.1  Integrate  and  Test  ECS 

1.4. 1.1  Integrate  Software  and  Tesc 

1.4. 1. 1, 1  Compile  Modules 

1 ; 4. 1.1,2  Assemble  Modules 

1 . 4 . 1 . 1 .3  Link  and  Load  Module s- 

1.4.1. 1.4  Implement  Test  Plan 

1.4. 1.2  Analyze  Program  Test  Results 


1.4. 1.2.1  Unpack  Data  Tapes 

1.4. 1.2.2  Edit  and  Format  Data 

1.4. 1.2. 3  Format  Data  For  Display 

1.4. 1.2.4  Compare  With  Requirements 
i. 4.1.3-  Integrate  System  and  "lest 

1.4. 1.3. 1  Load  OFF  into  Avionic  Computer 

1.4. 1.3.2  Implement'  Integration  Test  Bed  (ITB) 

1.4. 1.3.2. 1  Implement  Operational  Controls  and  Displays 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2  Perform  SIP  Duties 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2.1  Perform  Interactive  Processing 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.1. 1  Define  and  Prepare  Tests 
1.4. 1. 3.2*2. 1,2  Form  Test  Case  Files 
1.4. 1.3. 2.2. 1,3'  Manipulate  Files- 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.2  Perform  Eatch  Processing 

<1. 4. 4.3. 2.2.2. 1  Facilitate  Batch  Job  Submission 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 2. 2  Develop  Software 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 2.3  Perform  Post  'Test  Analysis 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3  Perform  Real-Time  Processing  Tasks 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2.3.1. 1. 1  Support  Real-Time  Processing 
1.4. 1.3. 2,2. 3:,  1.1.2  Provide  Peripheral  Terminal  Ser¬ 
vices 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.1.3  Support  Interactive  Processing 
1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3'.  1. 1.4  Support  Batch  Processing 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1. 1.5  Provide  Program  Generation  Cap¬ 
ability 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.1.6  Accomplish  Files  Management 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2. 3. 1.2  Perform  Executive  and  Control  Functions 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.1  Control  Program  Ececution  Sequence 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.2  Define  Tests 
1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1.2.3'  Prepare 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.3. 1  Test  Equipment 

1.4. 1.3.2. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. 2  Load  Equipment 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. 3  Equipment  Initialization 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. 4  Software  Initialization 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.4  Select  Executive  Functions  During 

Simulation  Testing 

1.4. 1.3.2. 2i3. -1.2. 5  Control  Post  Test  Run  Modules 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.6  Decode  Mission  Directive  Data 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.7  Provide  Data  to  Application  Programs 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1.2.8  Obtain  Data  For  Post  Test  Analysis 
1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.9, Control  Output  of  Simulation  Data 

1.4.1.3.2.2.3.1.2.10  Control  Execution  of  Models 

1.4.1.3.2.2.3.1.2.11  Process  Data  For  Display 

1.4. 1.3.2. 2. 3. 1.3  Perform  Simulation  Software  Tasks 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.3.1  Provide  Mission  Profile  Inputs 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1.3.2  Simulate  Aircraft  Dynamics 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1.2.3  Simulate  Atmosphere  and  Weather 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.2.4  Simulate  Avionic  Sensor  Outputs 

And  Provide  Inputs  to  Stimulate 
Sensors 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.3.5  Scale  and  Format  Module  Outputs 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.3.6  Define  and  Select  Targets 

1.4. 1.3. 2.2.3. 1.3..7  Provide  Error  Generation  and  Real- 

Time  Display 

1.4. 1.3. 2. 2. 3. 1.3.8  Generate  Reference  Data 
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i  Is.  i  ?  2  ?  3  1,3.9  Integrate  Mission. ’Prof lie'  Inputs 
1...4, 1,3.2. 2.3.  gv,  §rin3forn.  to  Postion,  Velocity 

and  Attitude 

1.4.2  System  Acceptance 

1.4.2. 1  Validate  System 

1.4.2. 1. 1  Test  on  ITB 
iv4.2. 1.2  Flight  Test 

1.4.2. 2  Analyze  Results 

1.4.2. 2.1  Reduce  and  .Analyze  Data 
1.4., 2.3  Update  Data  Base 


Appendix , B • 

SADI  Tutorial 

The  Structured  Analysis  and;  Design  Technique  (SADI)  is' 
a  comprehensive  methodology  for  .accomplishing  functional  ana¬ 
lysis  and  systems  design.  SADT  provides  the  techniques  and.  , 
methods  for  thinking  in  a  structured  way  about  complex  pro¬ 
blems  and  communicating  analysis  and  design  results  in  clear, 
precise  notoation.  (Ref 

A  system  may  include  any  combination  of  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  and  people';  For  new  systems,  SADT  is  used  to  analyze 
the  requirements’  and  functions  and  then  to  design  an  implem¬ 
entation  which  meets-  the  requirements  and  performs  the  funct¬ 
ions,  For  existing  applications,  SADT  is  used  to  analyze  the 
purposes  served  by  the  applications  and  functions  it  performs, 
and  in  addition,  to  record  the  mechanisms  by  which  these  are 
done.  (Ref  7:2-2 ) 

In  modeling  systems  with  the  SADT  subjects  are  decomposed 
into  three  to  six  major  parts,,  then  each  of  these  parts  are 
gradually  decomposed,  exposing  more  detail.  The  following 
figure  shows:  the  familiar  subject  "Grow  Vegetables"  decom¬ 
posed  into  four  parts.  The  second  part  "Cultivate"  is  in 
turn  decomposed  into  three,  more  detailed,  parts. 

Reading  Actigrams 

An  SADT  diagram  consists  of  boxes  showing  pieces  of  the 
decomposition  and  arrows  connecting  the  boxes,,  which  show 
how  these  pieces  interface  to  one  another.  Descriptive  labels 


Vegetables 


Cultivate 


are  written-  inside  the  boxes  and  along-  each  arrow  to  describe 
its  meaning.  '.Che  side  of  the  box  a,t  which  the  arrow  enters 
or  leaves,  shows  its  interlace  role  as  an  input,  output,  or 
control  as  shown  in  the  following  figure.  Input  data  are 
,  transformed  into  output  data  by  the  activity  represented  by 
'  the  box.  Controls  govern  the  way  the  transformation  is  accom¬ 
plished  and  mechanisms  provide  the  means  for  accomplishing 
the  transformation.  The.  arrows  on  an  SADT  diagram  represent 
constraint  relationships  between  boxes,  not  flow  of  control 
or  sequence.  Arrows  entering  a  box  show  all  that  is  needed 
by  the  box  to  perform  its  function.  No  box  can  do  so  until 
proceeding  boxes  have  supplied  needed  results  to  it  via  arrows. 
Several  boxes  can  fulfill  their  roles  simultaneously,  if  the 
needed  constraints  have  been  satisfied.  An  output  of  one  box 
may  provide  some  or  all  to  the  inputs  or  controls  required  by 
one  or  more  other  boxes.  (Ref  7:4-6) 

Arrows  represent  classes  of  data,  not  individual  data 
items  flowing  between  boxes.  Arrows  are  actually  "pipelines" 
containing  subclasses  of  data  indicated  by  the  arrow  label . 

(Ref  7:4-7) 


Diagram  Numbering 

The  referencing  system  used  in  SADT  is  based  on  the  hier¬ 
archy  represented  in  the  diagrams.  The  hierarchy  is  expressed 
by  the  assignment  of  a  node  number  to  each  actigram.  By  con¬ 
vention,  the  top-level  context  actigram  (a  single  box)  has 
node  A- 6  (read  A  minus  zero).  Its  child,  the  top  level 
actigram,  has  node  number  AO,  and  its  children  are  numbered 


•mim 


4* 


Ai,  A2,  A3,  etc. ...  The  remaining  boxes  in  a  model  are  as¬ 
signed  node  numbers  as  follows t  Each  box  on  a  diagram  contains 
a  box  number  and  each  diagram  has  a,  node  number  in  its  lower 
left,  corner  derived  from  its  parent  diagram  and  the  specific 
box  which  it  details,.  The  diagram  node  number -consists  of 
the  parent  diagram’s  node  number  followed  by  the  box  number. 
This  numbering  system  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  the  followiftjg 
page . 


Inputs 


Controls 


Outputs 


SAD'f  Interface  Arrows 


Complete.  SADI  Actigram.  Model 
This  appendix  contains  the  complete  SADI  Actigram  model 
of  the  functional  requirements  presented  in  Chapter  HI. 

SADI  is  a  technique  developed  by  the  Soffech  Corporation. 
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Develop  Precise  Problem  Statement 
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Define  Program  Details 
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Select  And  Examine  Data/Computer  Spates 
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Changed  Module 
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Q-GERT  Tutorial 

Queuing  Systems  Graphical  Evaluation  and  Review  Tech- 
'.nique  (Q-GERT)  is  a  network  modeling  vehicle  arid  computer 
analysis  tool  It  was  designed  for  studying  the  procedural 
aspects  of  manufacturing,  defense,  and  -service  systems,  ^ii 
provides  industrial  engineers,  buisness.  analysts,  and  operat¬ 
ions  researchers  with  a  graphical  vehicle  for  modeling  analy¬ 
sis  and  communication.  (Ref  2?-»vii) 

The  design  of  Q-GERT  allows  the  user  to  modify  or  extend 
his  model  and  allows  for  hierarchical  modeling.  Simple 
"first-cut''  models  can  be  constructed  quickly,  then  made 
more  complex.  Q-GERT  employs  an  activity- on- branch  network 
philosophy  in  which  a,  -branch  represents  an  activity  with  a 
processing  time  or  delay.  Nodes  separate  branches  and  are 
used'  to-  model  -milestones?  decision  -points,,  and  queues;  The 
Q-GERT  model  consists  of  nodes  and  branches  with  transactions 
flowing  through  it.  The  transactions  are  directed  through  the 
network  according  to  the  branching  characteristics  of  the  nodes. 
Transactions  represent  physical  objects,  information,  or,  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Different  types  of  nodes  allow  for 
-modeling  complex  systems.  (Ref  27 1 3) 

Q-GERT  Networks 

Transactions  originate  at  source  nodes  and  travel  from 
the  start  node  to  the  end  node  of  each  branch.  The  trans¬ 
action  continues  through  the  network  until  no  further  routing 
can  be  performed,  where  it  encounters  a  sink  node  or  another 


node  which  allows  for  the.  ‘destruction  of  information  flow. 

The.  transactions  have  attribute  values  which  allow  .different 
'types  of  objects  to  flow  through  the  network  arid  procedures 
are  available  .to  assign  arid-change  •attribute  values  of  trans¬ 
actions  at  the  various  network  nodes. 

As  transactions  traverse  the  network,  statistics  are 
collected  on  travel  times  via  a  statistical,  data  collection 
scheme  embedded  directly  in  the  Q-GERT  network  model.  The 
Q-GERT  Analysis  Program  employs  a  simulation  procedure  to 
analyze  the  network.  (Ref  .27«4)>  The  network  symbols  and 
interconnect ions  provide  the  following  capabilities i  the 
embellishment  and  compounding  of  simple  systems  to  form  complex 
ones,  a  communication  mechanism  facilitating  discussion  of  sig¬ 
nificant  system  features,  a  means  for  specifying  data  require¬ 
ments  to  produce  a  system  analysis,  and  a  coputer  program 
for  obtaining  measures  of  system  performance  directly  from 
the  network  model.  (Ref  2?»9) 

Q-GERT  Modeling  Symbols . 

Provided  here  is  a  brief  list  of  Q-GERT  symbols  used  in 
Chapter  VI.  A  complete,  detailed  treatment  of  Q-GERT  is 
found  in  Reference  2?. 


Use 

Points  to  a  source  node 
^Activity : 

^distribution  or  function 
type  from-  which  activity 
time  is  determined', 

PS=Parameter  set  number  or 
constant  value  where  act¬ 
ivity  time  parameters 
are  ispecified 
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.  Use,  ’ 

§'  =  Activity-  number 
Node  j. 

•Ri,  =  Number  of  incoming. 

transac  t  ions;  to-  release- 
node.  for  first  timer. 

R  =  Number  of  incoming 

s  transactions-  to  release- 
node  rail  subsequent,  times 

S  =  Statistics  collection, 
type. 

#  =  Node  number 
Queue  Node: 

I  =  Initial  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  at  Q-node. 

M  =  Max.,  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  queue. 

R  -  Ranking  procedure 
for  ordering  trans¬ 
actions, 

//  =  Node  number 

Node  With  Attribute-: 

A  -  Attribute  number  to  which 
value  is  to  be  'assigned. 

D  =  Distribution  or  function 
type  from  which  assign¬ 
ment  value  is  determined. 

PS  =  Parameter  set  number. 

Node  with  conditional-take- 
first  branching} 

Condition  specification-  for 
a  branch: 

C  =  Condition  specification 
for  taking  the  branch 

Routing  Indicator  (No  activity) 

Allocate  Node:  Allocation  of 
resources : 

R  =  Allocation  rule. 

Res  =  Resource  type  number  to 
be  allocated. 
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U  =  Number  of  resource 

units  to  be  allocated. 

#  =  Node  number,. 

Free  Node  j  Freeing  of  ‘prev¬ 
iously  allocated  resources i 

Res  =  Resource  type,  number 
to  be  freed. 

U  =  Number1  of  resource 
units  to  free,. 

#  =  Node  number. 

#,#  =  Polling  order  of 

allocate  nodes  res¬ 
ource  will  be  ret¬ 
urned  to. 
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Appendix  £ 

Chapter  VI  Supporting  Data 
This  appendix  contains  design  information  and  data 
supporting  the  experiments1  and  conclusions  presented  in 
Chapter  VI. 


i 
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Executive  And  Control  Software  Q-GERT  Network 


L 35  AMKB  Executive  And  Control  Software  Q-GERT  Network  (Sheet  2  of  4) 


Q-GERT  Program-  Listing 


GEN ,HANSON,PROJECT3,.6, 1, 1?81 , 7,0 ,0, 100, 1,  ,  ,2* 


*###**;#■#■*#■ 


RESOURCES. 
RES, 1/MASTEREX, 1, 15* 
RES , 2/S IMEXEC , 1, 14* 
RES , 3/CONHEAD , i , 16* 
RES  , 4/MONITOR ,  i  j  18* 
RES,  5/DISPLAY,  1,.  17* 
RES, 6/CPU, 1,49,20* 
RES, 7/OPERCNSL, 1,62* 
RES ,  8/CHEA'DCON,  1,63* 
RES, 9/DISPLGON, 1, 64* 
RES, 10/ALTC0N, 1, 65* 
RES, 11/PLASMA, 3 , 66* 
RES, 12/PGL, 1,50* 
■fc*##***#**  NODES 
SOU, 1,0, 1,D,M*  _ 

SOU, 2,0, 1 , D , M* 

SOU,  3, 0, 1,'D,M* 

SOU i 4,0, 1,  D,M* 

SOU, 5,0, 1 , D , M* 

SOU, 6,0, 1, D,M* 

SOU.,  7,0, 1,  D,M* 

SOU, 8,0, 1 , D , M* 
QUE,9,0,,,F, (10)14* 
QUE, 10, 0,,,F, (10)15* 
QUE,  llj  0, ,  ,F,  (10)16* 
QUE, 12, 0, , , F, (10)17* 
QUE, 13, 0,,,F, (10)18* 
ALL, 14,, 2, 1,9/19* 

ALL,  15,  ,1, 1, 10/19* 
ALL,  16,,  3, 1,11/19* 
ALL,  17,,  5  i  1,12/19* 
ALL,  18  >  ,4,1, 13/19* 
QUE, 19,0, , ,F. (10)20* 
ALL, 20, ,6,1, 19/21* 
REG, 21, 1,1, F* 

REG,  2.2,  1, 1,  D* 

REG, 23,1, 1,D* 

REG, 24, 1, 1, D* 

REG,  25 i  1, 1,  D* 

REG,  26,  1,  1,  D* 

REG,  27,  1,  1,  D* 

REG, 28, 1, 1, D* 

REG,  29,  1,1,  D* 
FRE,30,D,6.,  1,49,20* 
FRS,31,D,6,„l,-49,20* 
FRE,32,D,6, 1,49,20* 
FRE, 33, D, 6, 1,49,20* 
FRE,34,D,6, 1,49, 20* 
FRE, 35, D, 6, 1,49,20* 
FRE, 36, D, 6, 1,49,20* 
FRE, 37, D, 6, 1,49,20* 
FRE,38,D,2, 1, 14* 


a*##*#**## 

MASTER  EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  . 
SIMULATION  EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM 
CONTROL  HEAD  PROGRAM 
MONITOR  PROGRAM 
DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
VAX’  CPU 

OPERATOR'S  CONSOLE 
CONTROL  HEAD  CONSOLE 
DISPLAY  CONSOLE 
ALTIMETER  CONSOLE 
CLOCK  PLASMA  DISPLAY 
PARALLEL  COMM  LINK 

SOURCE  FOR  PMIU  SIGNALS 
SOURCE  FOR  OPERATOR  COMMANDS 
SOURCE  FOR  FAULT  SIGNALS 
SOURCE  FOR  CONTROL  HEAD  SIGNALS 
SOURCE  FOR  ALTIMETER  SIGNALS 
SOURCE  FOR  DISPLAY  SIGNALS  * 
SOURCE  FOR  CLOCK  SIGNALS 
SOURCE  FOR  MONITOR  SIGNALS 
QUEUE  FOR- .SIMULATION  EXEC 
QUEUE  FOR  MASTER  EXEC 
QUEUE  FOR  CONTROL  HEAD  PROGRAM 
QUEUE  FOR  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
QUEUE  FOR  MONITOR  PROGRAM 
ALLOCATE  SIMULATION  EXECUTIVE 
ALLOCATE  MASTER  EXECUTIVE 
ALLOCATE. CONTROL  HEAD  PROGRAM 
ALLOC  ATE  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
.ALLOCATE  MONITOR  PROGRAM 
QUEUE  FOR  CPU 
ALLOCATE  CPU 

SELECT  SERVICE  BASED  ON  ATT  1 


FREE  CPU 


FREE  SIMULATION  EXECUTIVE 
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Q-GERT  Program  Listing-  (Continued) 


ERE,‘3  9,»-P»  1,1,  15* 
FRE,40,D,  1,1,15* 
FRE,41,D,3,  i,  16* 

FRE, 42,0, 5, 1, 1?* 

FRE,  43,0,5,1, 1?* 

•FRE, 44,0, 5, 1, 17* 

FRE,  45,  D,  4,1, 18* 

STA ,  46  j  1 , 1,,I* 

QUE, 47, 0,,,F, (10)49* 
QUE, 48, 0,, ,F, (10)50* 
ALL,  49,,  6, 1,47/51* 
ALL, 50, ,12,1,48/52* 
reg,51,i,i,d* 

REG,  52, 1,1,. D* 

FRE, 53, D, 6, 1,49,20* 
FRE >54, D,  12,1,50* 

REG, 55, 1,1,  F* 

STA, 56, 1,1,,  I* 

QUE, 57, 0,,,F,  (10)62* 
QUE, 58, 0,,,F, (10)63* 
QUE, 59, Q,,,F,  (10)64* 
QUE, 60, 0,,iP, (10)65* 
QUE, 61,0, ,  ,F, (10)66* 
ALL, 62, ,7, 1,57/6?* 
ALL, 63,, 8, 1,58/68* 
ALL, 64,, 9, 1,59/69* 
ALL, 65,, 10, 1,60/70* 
ALL,  66,  ,11, 1,61/71 
REG,  67 ,1, 1,  D* 

REG, 68,1, 1,D* 

REG, 69, 1, 1, D* 

REG, 70,1, 1,  D* 

REG, 7 1, 1,1, D* 

FRE, 72, D, 7, 1,62* 

FRE, 73, P, 8, 1,63* 

FRE, 74, D, 9,1, 64* 

FRE, 75, D, 10, 1,65* 

FRE, ?6, D, 11, 1, 66* 

STA, 77,  1,  ,1* 

STA, 78, 1,1, ,  I* 

STA-,79, 1,1,  ,1* 

STA, 80, 1,1, ,  I* 

STA, 81, 1, 1,  ,1* 
**********  vAS  CARDS 
VAS,  1,  1,  CO,  1* 

VAS, 2, 1, CO, 2* 


FREE  MASTER  EXECUTIVE: 

FREE  MASTER  EXECUTIVE 
FREE  CONTROL  HEAD  PROGRAM 
FREE  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
FREE  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
FREE  DISPLAY  PROGRAM 
FREE  MONITOR  PROGRAM 
STATISTICS  ON-  PMIU  SIGNALS 
QUEUE  FOR  CPU  TO  RUN  TERMINAL  DR. 
QUEUE  FOR  PARALLEL  COMM- LINK 
ALLOCATE  CPU  TO  RUN  TERMINAL  DR. 
ALLOCATE  PARALLEL  COMM  LINK 


FREE  CPU 

FREE  PARALLEL  COMM  LINK 
SELECT.  TERMINAL  ACCORDING  TO  ATT1 
STATISTICS  ON  MONITOR  SIGNALS 
QUEUE  FOR  ALLOCATION  OF  TERMINALS 


ALLOCATING  OPER  CMD/FAULT  CONSOLE 
ALLOCATING  CONTROL  HEAD  CONSOLE 
ALLOCATING  DISPLAY  CONSOLE 
ALLOCATING  ALTIMETER  CONSOLE 
ALLOCATING  PLASMA  DISPLAY 


■FREE  OPER  CMD/FAULT  CONSOLE 
FREE  CONTROL  HEAD  CONSOLE 
FREE  DISPLAY  CONSOLE 
FREE.  ALTIMETER  CONSOLE 
FREE  PLASMA  DISPLAY 
STATISTICS  ON  OPER  CMD/FLT  SIGS 
STATISTICS  ON  CONTROL  HEAD  SIGS 
.STATISTICS  ON  DISPLAY  SIGS 
STATISTICS  ON  ALTIMETER  SIGS' 
STATISTICS  ON  CLOCK  SIGS 
********** 


VAS, 3, 1,00,3* 

VAS,  4,-1,  CO,  4* 

VAS, 5,1, CO, 5* 

VAS,  6, 1,00,6* 

VAS, 7, 1,  CO,  7* 

VAS,  8, 1,  CO,  8* 

**********  PARAMETER  CARDS 
PAR , 1 , 420 . 0 , 240,0 , 600 . 0* 


********** 

IHTERARRIVAL  TIME-OPER  COMMANDS 
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Q-GERT'  Program  Listing,  (Continued) 

PAR, 2, 300. 0,60.0,540,0*  FAULT  SIGNAL  INTERARRIVAL  TIME- 

PAR, 3, 120.0,60.0,300.0*  CONTROL.  HEAD  SIGNAL  INER-.  TIME' 

PAR, 4 ,0. 125,0.0625 , 1.0*  ALTIMETER  INTERARRIVAL  TIME  . 

PAR, 5, 0.006, 0.001, 0.012*  PMIU  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR  ,6,0 .0005 ,0.0001, O-.DO  10*  OPER  COMMAND  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR, 7,0 . 0005*0 .000 1,0 .0010*  FAULT  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR, 8, 0.0005, 0.0001,0. 00 10*  CONTROL  HEAD  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR, 9. 0.0005, 0.0001, 0.0010*  DISPLAY  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR,  10, 0. 00025 , 0 . 0001,0. 0005*  ALTIMETER  CPU  SERVICE  .TIME 
PAR, 11, 0.00025, 0.0001,0.0005*  PLASMA  CLOCK  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 
PAR, 12,0.001,0.00025,0.002*  MONITOR  CPU  SERVICE  TIME 

PAR, 13,0.001,0.00025,0.002*  PCL  TRANSMISSION  SVC  TIME 

PAR, 14,0.00010, .00005,0.00025*  TERMINAL  DRIVER  SVC  TIME 
PAR, 15, 0.500,0. 100,1.0*  OPER  CMD/fAULT  TO  CONSOLE  SVC  TIME 
PAR, 16, 0.500 , Oi 100, 1.0*  SVC  TIME  TO  OUTPUT  CONHD  TO  CONS 

PAR, 17,0.500,0. 100, 1.0*  SVC  TIME  TO  OUTPUT  DISPLAY 

PAR,  18,0.200,0. 100,0.400*  SVC  TBIE  TO  OUTPUT  ALTIMETER 

PAR, 19, D; 200,0* 100,0.400*  SVC  TIME  TO  OUTPUT*  CLOCK  TO  PLSMA 

**•***###*#  ACTIVITY  CARDS  ********** 

ACT, 1,1,00,0.031,1*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  PMIU  SIGNALS 

ACT, 2, 2, EX, .1,2*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  OPERATOR  CMDS 

ACT, 3, 3, EX, 2, 3*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  FAULT  SIGNALS 

ACT, 4 , 4, EX, 3, 4*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  CONTROL  HEAD  SIGS 

ACT, 5, 5, CO, 1.0, ,5*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  DISPLAY  SIGNALS 

ACT, 6, 6, EX, 4, 6*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  ALTIMETER  SIGS 

ACT, 7,7, CO, 1.0,7*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  CLOCK  SIGNALS 

ACT, 8, 8, CO, 0.031,8*  INTERARRIVAL  OF  MONITOR  SIGS 

ACT,  1,9,  (6)9* 

ACT, 2, 10,  (6)10* 

ACT. 3, 10,  (6)11* 

ACT,  4,  II,  (6)12* 

ACT, 5, 12, (6)13* 

ACT,  6, 12, '(6)  14* 

ACT, 7 , 12, (6)15* 

ACT, 8, 13,  <6)16* 

ACT, 21, 22, , , 18, , , Al.EQ. 1* 

ACT, 21, 23, , ,  19,  ,  ,A1.EQ.2* 

AbT,2l,24, ,  ,20, , ,  Al.EQ. 3* 

ACT, 21, 25, ,  ,21,,  , Al.EQ. 4* 

ACT, 21, 26,  ,  ,22,., ,  Al.EQ. 5* 

ACT, 21, 27, ,,23, ,, Al.EQ. 6* 

ACT, 21,  28, ,  ,24,  , , Al.EQ. 7* 

ACT,  21, 29,  ,  ,25,  ,,  Al.EQ. 8* 

•ACT, 22,30, BP, 5, 26*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  PMIU  ON  CPU 

ACT, 23, 30,  BP,  6, 27*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  OPER  CMD,  ON  CPU 

ACT, 24,32, BP, 7, 28*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  FAULT  ON  CPU? 

ACT ,25,33, BP, 8,29*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  CNHEAD  ON  CPU 

ACT, 26, 34, BP, 9, 30*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  DSPLAY  ON  CPU 

ACT, 27,35, BP, 10,31*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  ALT  ON  CPU 

ACT, 28 „36, BP, 11,32*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  CLOCK  ON  CPU 

ACT, 29,37, BP, 12,33*  SERVICE  TIME  TO  RUN  MONITOR  ON  CPU 

ACT, 30, 38, (6)34* 

ACT, 3 1,39, (6)35* 

ACT, 32, 40, (6)36* 


30.0 


Q-GERT  Program:  Listing  (Continued) 


ACT,  33, 4.1, 
ACT,  34,4.2, 
act, 35, 43, 
ACT, 36, 44, 
ACT, .37, 45, 
ACT, .38, 46, 
ACT, 39, 4?, 
ACT, 40, 4?, 
ACT,  4 1,47, 
ACT,  42, 47, 
ACT, 43, 47, 
ACT, 44, 47, 
ACT, 45, 48, 
ACT, 52, 54, 
ACT,  51, 53, 
ACT, 53, 55, 
ACT, 54, 56, 
ACT, 55, 57, 
ACT, 55,58, 
ACT, 55, 59, 
ACT, 55, 60, 
ACT,  55, 61, 
ACT, 67, 72, 
ACT, 68, 73, 
ACT, 69, 74, 
ACT, 70, 75, 
ACT, 71 ,76, 
ACT, 72, 77, 
ACT, 73, 78, 
ACT, 74, 79, 
ACT, 75,80  , 
ACT,  76, 81, 
FIN* 


(6)38* 

(6  39* 
(6)40* 
(6)41* 
(6)42* 
(6343* 
'(6)44* 

(6)  45* 

(6  )4  6* 
(6)47* 
(6)48* 
(6)49* 

BP, 13,50* 
BP,  14,51* 
(6)52* 
(6)53* 

,  »  54,  i  ,  Alt 

» , 55 , , , Alt 
» » 56 ».»-.»  Al, 
, , 57 , » » Al t 

, ,58, , , A 1 t 

BP, 15,59* 
BP, 16,60* 
BP, 17,61* 
BP,  18,62* 
BP, 19,63* 
(6)64* 
(6)65* 
(6)66* 
(6)67* 
(6)68* 


MONITOR  SERVICE  TIME  ON  PCL 
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Hot  Bench  presently  being  developed  by  the  Aeronautical  Systems 
Division,  System  Engineering  Avionics  Facility  (SEAFAC ) .  A 
portion  of  the  hot  bench,  the  real  time  simulation  software , 
is  modeled  and  analyzed  with  the  Queuing  Graphical  Evaluation 
and  Review  Technique  (Q-GERT),  Q- GERT  is  a  modeling  vehicle 
and  computer  analysis  tool  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
way  a  predictive  model  of  the  real,  time  simulation  software 
is  provided  and  the  viability  of  the.  hot  bench  design  verified. 

A  brief  investigation  of  possible  future  AISF  configurations 
is  presented  along  with  a  discussion  of  present  standardization 
efforts  in  the  avionic  arena  and  their  impacts  on  avionic 
software  support. 
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